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WHAT LIES AHEAD 
FOR CHILDREN* 


Ellen 


Commissioner 
State Board of Public Welfare 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Winston 


: 
W HILE we know in general the objectives of 
public agencies and also of voluntary agencies 
in strengthening social services for children 
under public auspices, it is hazardous to try to 
predict the timing of future developments. It 
is only partially true that what lies ahead is 
directly related to legislation, for with imag- 
inative leadership in utilizing resources, we 


can do more and better with what we already ’ 


have. Yet we cannot discount the fact that 
our resources are distressingly meager in 
relation to needs. We need more money, which 
must be appropriated through the legislative 
process, and we hope for basic changes in 
substantive legislation. It is thus appropriate 
to focus primarily on how legislation can ad- 
vance public services for children. 


It is somewhat encouraging to look back a 
bit and to realize that despite the small Federal 
appropriation of $13,000,000 for child welfare 
services for the fiscal year 1959, as late as 1950 
the appropriation was only $3,500,000. If, as 
we hope, there is a comparable percentage in- 
crease in the next decade, most of us in the 
field of public child welfare services will in- 
deed rejoice. In the same period, we have 
had an increase of some 40 percent or better 
in the child welfare professional staff employed 
full time by public child welfare agencies 
from 4,700 in 1950 to 6,600 in 1958. 


During the decade just ending the estimated 
expenditures for child welfare services from 
state and local funds have increased by some 
70 to 75 percent. In fact the striking point 
about the financing of public social services 
for children is that most of the money comes 
through state and local appropriations, and the 
Federal money is only a primer of the pump, 
important as that may be. Of $176,000,000 
spent for public child welfare services in the 
fiscal year 1958, only $9,500,000 came from 


* Given at the Spring Meeting of the National Social Welfare 
Assembly on April 25, 1960. 
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IN PUBLIC SERVICES 


Dr. Winston discusses the significance of 
some of the recommendations recently 
made in the Report of the Advisory Council 
on Child Welfare Services. 


Federal funds. The great bulk of all of these 
funds was spent for foster care. 


The Children Served 


The number of children receiving casework 
services from state and local public welfare 
agencies has been moving up steadily, although 
less dramatically. Twenty-six percent more 
children were reported served in 1958 than in 
1950. However, over the last decade and a half 
there has been a slight decline in the rate per 
10,000 children under twenty-one served. 
While there has been substantial growth in 
total program, we are doing less in meeting 
the over-all needs of the increasing number of 
children. It is significant that the great in- 
crease in numbers of children served through 
public agencies has been in the rural areas, 
where traditionally social services to children, 
and indeed to the general population, have in 
large measure been rendered through the 
public agency. In the cities and other non-rural 
areas, where our voluntary agencies are strong, 
the increase in the percentage of children re- 
ceiving services through public agencies has 
been much more modest. 


Furthermore, looking at trends in care of 
children over not just one decade but over 
the last two or even three decades, one is 
struck with the reduction in the number of 
children in institutional care. Certainly we 
would agree that this has been a major de- 
velopment in patterns of care for children 
since the enactment of the Social Security Act. 
At the same time, the number of children in 
foster family care has increased sharply. The 
decline in number of children in institutions 
has been nearly parallel in public and volun- 
tary agencies, but the great increase in chil- 
dren reported in foster family care has been 
primarily under public agency auspices. This 


1 The data cited in preceding paragraphs is from Report of the 
{dvisory Council on Child Welfare Services, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C., 
December 28, 1959, appendix tables. 
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calls for careful consideration and evaluation, 
since we know from recent research materials 
how many dangers there are for children if 
foster care is not properly utilized and super- 
vised.” 


I would like to suggest, hopefully, that the 
next step for children served by public child 
welfare agencies is to re-emphasize the inherent 
values in the child’s own home. We thought 
when the Aid to Dependent Children program 
was established that we would obviate much 
of the need for taking children out of their 
own homes. Indeed the decline in institutional 
care of children reflects the fact that this was 
essentially correct. However, as we have be- 
come increasingly knowledgeable about the 
conditions which affect the development of 
children, and increasingly concerned about the 
effects upon their personality of substandard 
homes and the many stresses and strains to 
which children are so often subjected, we have 
looked to the foster home as the panacea. Per- 
haps we have now learned enough so that 
during the next couple of decades we will 
strengthen, and make generally available, those 
services which make it possible for the child 
to remain in his own home except under ir- 
remediable conditions. 


A recent summary statement by the Child 
Welfare League of America about its role in 
helping agencies improve their services and 
develop valid functions is pertinent: 


“In the areas of homemaker services, day care. 
adoption services, protective services, counseling 
with parents and children in their own homes, 
services to unmarried mothers, treatment services 
for emotionally disturbed children, and the various 
forms of foster home care and institutional care, 
the immediate goals include giving special atten- 
tion to substandard institutions, removing deter- 
rents to long-term planning for children in foster 
care, and, in particular, to identifying those chil- 
dren who should be returned to their own parents 
or placed for adoption.” * 


If we utilized the services with which we 
are familiar and have had good experience, and 
if we had a really broad pattern of social serv- 
ices available to meet the social needs of all 


2 See Children in Need of Parents, by Henry S. Maas and 
Richard E. Engler, Columbia University Press, N. Y., 1959. 

8 Information for the National Budget and Consultation 
Committee, prepared by Child Welfare League of America, 
March 1960. 
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children in our rural communities—and_per- 
haps even more importantly, in our large 
urban centers—we could help keep many 
children in their own homes or return them to 
their homes. Certainly we could make the 
homes of thousands of additional children far 
better places for them to grow and develop. 

ADVISORY 


COUNCIL RECOMMENDATIONS 


The recent Report of the Advisory Council 
on Child Welfare Services, which was filed 
with the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Congress early in January of 
this year, includes fifteen recommendations 
for both the present and the future of child 
welfare. It was the opinion of the Advisory 
Council on Child Welfare Services that it 
should not only look to the immediate future 
of public child welfare services, but should also 
take a long-range point of view, and _ that 
there must be specific immediate as well as 
long-range goals. Rather than reviewing the 
recommendations one by one, let us devote our 
attention to a few major considerations. 


With respect to legislative developments, 
the recommendation which should take priority 
appears unquestionably to be Recommendation 
10: 


“The Council recommends that the authoriza- 
tion and appropriation for child welfare services 
be raised substantially, pending passage of legisla- 
tion for Federal participation in the total cost of 
public child welfare services. Testimony before 
the Congress has established the need for an 
immediate authorization and appropriation of 
$25,000,000 as a first step.” 


The authorization of $17,000,000 in the pres- 
ent law is quite inadequate, particularly since 
the definition of child welfare services has been 
broadened to include urban areas. To increase 
the authorization would be a positive step 
forward and would be likely to encourage an 
increase in the appropriation, which is still 
substantially short of the $17,000,000 now 
authorized. 


The second most likely possibility for rea-| 
sonably prompt action, among the recommen- 
dations which are non-technical in nature, is 
the recommended reformulation of the defini- 
tion of child welfare services. The Advisory , 
Council agreed that the present definition is no | 


‘ 
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comprehensive child welfare program. The def- 
inition they present in Recommendation 1 of 
the report is: 


“Child welfare services are those social serv- 
ices Which supplement, or substitute for, par- 
ental care and supervision for the purpose of: 
protecting and promoting the welfare of chil- 
dren and youth; preventing neglect, abuse 
and exploitation; helping overcome problems 
that result in dependency, neglect or delinquency; 
and, when needed, providing adequate care for 
children and youth away from their own homes. 
such care to be given in foster family homes. 
adoptive homes, child-caring institutions or other 
facilities.” 


This definition has already been subject to 
suggested revision by Professor Wilbur Cohen, 
who has indicated that he thinks it would be 
helpful to insert after the word “delinquency” 
the words “and correcting these conditions 
when they occur.” Certainly a broad definition 
should encourage the states and the localities 
to strengthen social service resources for chil- 
dren. It was the opinion of the Advisory Coun- 
cil that the responsibilities already accepted by 
state and local public welfare agencies for 
treatment and control of juvenile delinquency. 
as well as its prevention, should be encom- 
passed in any new definition, and that the 
basic responsibilities of public child welfare 
programs in this area should be recognized. 
They have already been covered in statements 
of policy of the National Association of Social 
Workers * and the American Public Welfare 
\ssociation.° 


The council further emphasized in separate 
recommendations the need for adequate Fed- 
eral funds for research, not only to improve 
methods in child welfare but also to find the 
basic causes of the situations which lead to 
such grave problems for children and families 
in our contemporary society. In another rec- 
ommendation it recognized the importance of 
a broad approach to meeting the personnel 
shortage in child welfare. These two recom- 
mendations call for appropriations of funds 
which are, relatively, not large. Yet we know 
well that we shall not be able to move ahead 
as soundly or as rapidly as we otherwise could 


*Goals of Public Social Pol! 


y, National Association of So- 
cial Workers, N. Y. 1958 : 
' Federal Legislative Objectives, 1960, American Public Wel- 


fare Association, Chicago. Tl 
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if we continue to be penurious in making funds 
available for either training or research. To 
use them effectively to strengthen public serv- 
ices will require that the major amounts which 
may become available be directly funneled to 
public agency programs, although the council 
recommendations would permit, and indeed 
specifically contemplate, use of such public 
funds for well-documented voluntary pro- 
grams. 


Federal Funds for Child Welfare 


Except for the recommendation with regard 
to definition, the one which would undoubtedly 
have the most far-reaching effect on public 
child welfare services over a long-time period, 
if enacted into law, is Recommendation 2, 
which concerns the financing of child welfare 
services. It recommends that: 


“the Federal government pay part of the total 
cost of public child welfare services of each state 
and other cooperating jurisdictions through Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid on a variable matching basis, 
with provision for an open-end appropriation, 
and with continuing encouragement to establish- 
ing, extending and strengthening of such services.” 


The council took the position that this 
method of financing was the most feasible way 
to obtain substantial sharing by the Federal 
government in the cost of child welfare services. 
which a truly adequate program of child wel- 
fare services requires. It was not unmindful of 
the inherent difficulties in seeking a new open- 
end type of appropriation. It was also cog- 
nizant of the position of the American Public 
Welfare Association that such Federal match- 
ing of funds for children should be part of an 
inclusive Federal program for open-end match- 
ing on an equalization grant basis for all facets 
of the public welfare program.® 


The entire question of Federal funds for 
child welfare programs has become more and 
more crucial. Programs which have tradition- 
ally been developed under child welfare aus- 
pices and through the skills of child welfare 
personnel have been denied Federal appropria- 
tions, while specific appropriations for some of 
the same content areas are made to other Fed- 
eral administrative units. Generally, with such 
shifts in Federal support there has been a 
lessening of emphasis upon specialized case- 


6 Federal Legislatiz: Ohiectives, 196 
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work services and increased emphasis on other 
services which some of us consider less ap- 
propriate. This raises substantial question for 
individual agencies, both public and voluntary, 
in the child welfare field. On occasion funds 
are being made available to child welfare 
agencies for clearly recognized and much 
needed projects at the local level, but the funds 
come from other than child welfare appropria- 
tions at the Federal level. Any substantial 
increase in this direction may well tend to have 
a splintering effect upon the core program of 
basic child welfare services. to accentuate the 
problems in obtaining reasonable increases in 
Federal appropriations for child welfare serv- 
ices per se, and to make even more difficult the 
development of strong public services for 
children. 


Purchase of Care 


The Advisory Council on Child Welfare 
Services devoted much time to matters which 
have been debated over the years but which 
need continuing re-examination if we are to 
have the strongest possible. comprehensive 
program of child welfare services provided 
through the cooperation of public and volun- 
tary agencies. For example, there is the ques- 
tion of purchase of care by the public agencies 
from voluntary sources. In my section of the 
country, this is not a burning question because 
of the insufficiency of voluntary services on the 
one hand, and on the other the commitment 
of the leadership of the major voluntary 
agencies, except for highly specialized pro- 
vrams, to private support. The Children’s 
Bureau policies under which public agencies 
have been able to utilize Federal child welfare 
services funds in recent vears for the purchase 
of care have generally worked well. 


With the steady improvement in public wel- 
fare services across the country in recent years, 
and with the growing number of public agen- 
cies which are staffed to provide a high level 
of casework and other service for children, 
decisions about purchase of care should be 
based more and more on factors other than 
availability and quality of casework. Such 
questions as the immediate availability of spe- 
cific resources, the most effective use of pro- 
fessional staff, legal and social responsibility 
of the public agency, economy and efficiency 
in the administration of the public agency 
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program, and the securing of the greatest 
amount of service with the public and voluntary 
funds available should and undoubtedly will | which not 
receive increasingly thoughtful attention. Cer-| the reason 
tainly basic to any program for purchase of | require clc 
care by the public agency is: recognition of its} and proce 
continuing responsibility for the child for 

whom care is being purchased; clear under- ! 
standing between the public and the voluntary 

agency of the role of each and of the coopera- | 
tion essential for the welfare of the child; and 
clear-cut agreement that any purchase of care 
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Use of Advisory Committees 


Another question given attention by the | to the p 
Advisory Council, which has been debated | attitudes 
many times over the years in relation to child program | 


welfare services, was that of over-all planning 
to meet the needs of children, and the avail- 
ability of consultation from other agencies and | 
the general public to the public child welfare 


when con 
aged or 1 
attack thi 


emotiona 
program in a given state. The Advisory Coun- | mothers. 
cil recommended that, should the open-end | ents in 
appropriation be approved by the Congress, shalling- 
there be more specific requirements, as detailed program 
in law, for the approval of state child welfare | The spe 
services plans. Included in the requirements primarily 
is one to “provide for consultation with other | 4 substar 
public and voluntary agencies and citizens.” support 
Inevitably there was much discussion as to | public at 
both the most effective utilization of such Certainh 
consultation and the limits upon it. In North | 4) abou 
Carolina, we have had for many years now a | bjicatic 
child welfare advisory committee with repre- out the | 
sentatives from some twenty-eight public and | careless 
voluntary agency groups and so-called lay improve 
organizations. This committee has been helpful | cciyes n 
in considering which of the many needs of given te 
children should be given priority in relation | jvelihoc 
to available resources. The crux of the matter sae 
is stated in the Advisory Council’s report: It isi 
P from 0} 
“The Council believes that the law should Thev a 
provide for such consultation although it recog- agency 
nizes, of course, that final decisions about the onailie 
public child welfare programs and the use of et a 
Federal grant-in-aid funds must rest with the have, jt 
official body that is charged with the administra- | 84m as 
tion of this program and is accountable for the be avai 
expenditure of State and local funds.” (Page 10.) | needed. 
The significance placed upon administration We | 
and accountability for funds has particular ing the 
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meaning to those of us who are subject to 
Federal and state audit procedures, audits 
which not only go into detail with regard to 
the reasons for expenditures but which also 
require close adherence to the written policies 
and procedures under which funds an be 
spent, down to the smallest items. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


In public services for children, the current 
problems in the Aid to Dependent Children 
program, our largest child welfare program, 
are of the greatest significance because of the 
numbers of children affected. We have dis- 
cussed many times, in many places, the at- 
titudes toward children and toward the prob- 
lems of families which have brought children 
to the public agencies for support. These 
attitudes have resulted in a financial assistance 
program which is woefully inadequate at best 
when compared with programs for the needy 
aged or the needy disabled. It is so easy to 
attack this major program for children through 
emotional reactions to the behavior of their 
mothers. One of the truly significant develop- 
ments in recent months is the splendid mar- 
shalling of support for a strengthened ADC 
program by many of the voluntary agencies. 
The special studies and reports designed 
primarily to interpret the program, have made 
a substantial contribution. Whether this strong 
support will have the hoped-for effect on 
public attitudes in general remains to be seen. 
Certainly those of us who know anything at 
all about the ADC program have a particular 
obligation to emphasize its values, to point 
out the positive contributions, to demand that 
careless statements be documented, to stress 
improved administration, and to commit our- 
selves more fully to seeing that priority is 
given to the needs of children for a decent 
livelihood in their own homes. 


It is impossible to divorce the ADC program 
from other public child welfare programs. 
They are administered by the same public 
agency in almost all states and localities. The 
so-called child welfare workers have, or should 
have, just as great concern for the ADC pro- 
gram as for any smaller program, and should 
be available for specialized skilled services as 
needed. 


We have not moved very far in implement- 
ing the legislative provision for using the ADC 
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program to strengthen family life. With large 
case loads in most of the country, the case- 
work services available to the ADC family are 
too often minimal. With inadequate funds for 
medical care, health needs go untended. We 
have been too prone to think that we have met 
our obligation if financial assistance can be 
made available, with a minimum amount of 
supporting casework services. We have heen 
entirely too slow to see the need for the com- 
munity to provide other constructive services 
to help the mother or the relative responsible 
for the care of children. We have been remark- 
ably insensitive to the kinds of housing in 
which so many ADC families manage to exist. 
We have not utilized the possibilities of such 
supplemental social services as day care or 
homemaker service to any extent. With the 
paucity of help which has been given to ADC 
mothers, with their lack of education, limited 
skills in child care and homemaking and in- 
adequate funds at best, it is remarkable that 
the program has done so much for children. 
We have many illustrations of what Aid to 
Dependent Children really means, when it is 
properly evaluated in terms of the social gains 
as well as the continuing problems. It is essen- 
tial to strengthen ADC through more skilled 
personnel, a more realistic Federal formula, 
and greater flexibility in law in the use of this 
type of aid. 


What lies ahead in public services for chil- 
dren? Certainly changes must take place at 
the Federal level, slow though they may be. 
And there must be continued strengthening 
across the country of legislation affecting the 
welfare of children, whether it provides the 
legislative base for new programs or strength- 
ens existing programs directly or through 
licensing standards. Also, state and local ap- 
propriations must continue to increase. Rec- 
ognizing the wide differences in the availability 
and caliber of voluntary agencies, we can but 
acknowledge that if basic child welfare serv- 
ices in a comprehensive pattern are to be avail- 
able to all children, regardless of economic 
conditions, religion, race, creed or residence, 
in every county there must be continued co- 
ordinated effort to clarify basic principles, and 
imaginative leadership at every level of govern- 
ment in developing public child welfare serv- 
ices. 
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COMMENTS: The Role of the Voluntary Agency in 
Extending Child Welfare Services* 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Raymond J. Gallagher 


Assistant Director, Catholic Charities 
Cleveland, Ohio 


D.. WInNsTON has done an admirable job in 
highlighting the findings of the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Child Welfare. With a marked degree 
of reality, she has examined the field and has 
indicated its shortcomings and its needs. As 
a discussant of her paper on the Advisory 
Council, it is not my intent to raise additional 
questions but rather to point out those very 
hopeful signs appearing on the horizon of 
favorable relationships between public and 
private agencies in the child welfare field. 
The social agencies with which I am con- 
cerned offer service to children under a 
sectarian auspice. At times there probably has 
been fear, or at least some apprehension, that 
voluntary agencies offering service to children 
under religious auspice were not progressing 
to the point that they should, or perhaps were 
even in danger of losing their vital role in the 
democratic process of a nation meeting its 
welfare needs. I feel that the spirit of coopera- 
tion has been given new life by the recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Council. As a 
representative of a voluntary agency, I feel 
that the future is reassuring and hopeful. 


Many of the things included in the report 
of the Advisory Council are not new. Several 
of them have been traditional in the develop- 
ment of social welfare in America. The report 
reaffirms the primacy of citizen responsibility 
and effort in meeting specific welfare needs. 
It expresses the corollary that America can 
count on the higher levels of government and 
its instrumentalities to meet those broader 
problems of need which are beyond the capac- 
ities of local or state governments, and cer- 
tainly beyond the abilities of citizen groups 
or individuals. 


The conviction that we have a comfortable 
working relationship has been reasserted, and 
the minds of even those most skeptical about 
the possibilities of this cooperative effort have 


* Given at the Spring Meeting of the National 
Social Welfare Assembly on April 25, 1960. 
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been put at ease. I believe that from the 
declaration of intent which has been included 
in this report, we in the social welfare field 
who are involved in the relationships of gov- 
ernment and private agencies can take con- 
siderable hope and inspiration that the decade 
ahead will offer many outstanding results from 
this cooperative spirit. Undoubtedly this will 
result in meeting more effectively the needs 
of a growing child population. 


It is worth noting that Dr. Winston deals 
specifically with the appropriate advisory ef- 
forts of knowledgeable citizens in the formula- 
tion of state plans for services to children. It 
seems to me that she acknowledges the advan- 
tage that might be derived, in preparing a plan 
to meet specific problems in a given state, from 
soliciting the counsel of qualified people repre- 
senting private, sectarian, nonsectarian or 
citizen groups. 


We in the voluntary field are not unmindful 
of the legal requirements that are made of 
administrators, and of their accountability for 
public funds. In recommending consultation 
with private welfare representatives, we do 
not wish to seem to dictate to public admin- 
istrators in the fulfilling of their sworn 
responsibility. We do feel that the report’s 
recommendation for the use of invaluable 
advice and counsel for public services is profit- 
able for the nation. It seems to be a proper 
invitation to the rank and file citizen to view 
in a personal way the program of service which 
the public administrator proposes. Dr. Winston 
further endorses this process by telling us 
about the satisfactory experience she has had 
in North Carolina in using this technique in 
the preparation of state plans. We hope her 
endorsement will recommend this process to 
public welfare agencies throughout all sections 
of our country. 


It is worth commenting upon the emphasis 
which the report of the Advisory Council 
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places on the importance of research in the 
welfare field and upon the need for profes- 
sionally trained personnel. Too often we seem 
to have alluded to these two problems in a 
routine fashion, thus denying them the dra- 
matic emphasis which they deserve. In asking 
new funds from public sources, we have ap- 
propriately noted increased needs and growing 
populations but seem to have soft pedalled the 
essential contribution which professional train- 
ing and research would make to the solution 
of these important social problems. The fact 
that the report chooses to recommend that 
training and research needs be set forth 
clearly as early as possible in the budgeting 
of public welfare programs may serve to give 
the emphasis that is necessary. 


The constant repetition of old themes seems 
to indicate that social welfare has considerable 
distance to go in establishing knowledge and 
acceptance in its supporting public. As individ- 
uals interested in the welfare of our nation, 
we will have to establish a workable relation- 
ship with legislative bodies and other citizen 
groups which will make it possible for them 
to accept without question the sincerity, the 
honesty and the reality of our appeals. The 
willingness to document our programs by 
presenting a valid base for these requests will 
add a new facet to our appeal, which may 
until this time have depended upon our high 
motives and the extreme needs of our brothers. 
Apparently there is some suspicion in the 
minds of those who fix the budget allocations 
that we put unrealistic stress upon the heart- 
strings in asking for financial support. Volun- 
tary agencies can support and complement 
this type of appeal by adding hard business 
data to the heartfelt appeal which we now 
customarily make. Only by this kind of 
presentation can we express the actual needs 
and the realism of the damage which occurs 
when these needs are unmet. Let us hope that 
adequate allocation of funds for research will 
enable the welfare field to move beyond the 
assignment of merely picking up the pieces 
of families that have broken upon the shoals 
of social hazards, and will help us put an end 
to the erratic occurrence of social problems. 


I have chosen to single out just a few of 
the Advisory Council’s recommendations, and 
to express my opinion that they point to a very 
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hopeful future of cooperative activity between 
public and private agencies endeavoring to 
meet the problems of children in the United 
States in the years that lie ahead. 


Maternity Home Directory 


The National Association on Service to 
Unmarried Parents has just issued its Ma- 
ternity Home Directory, 1960. The price is 
$2.00. Send orders to Mrs. Emily Gould, 120 
Grand St. White Plains, N. Y. 


Note: 


The “Jewish Children’s Bureau School” re- 
ferred to in Leroy Blumenthal’s “Comments: 
Some Principles for Working with Emotionally 
Disturbed Children in the Classroom” (CHILD 
WELFARE, June 1960), is the Freund Branch 
of Burbank Public School, a joint project of 
the Jewish Children’s Bureau of Chicago and 
the Chicago Board of Education. 


-—— SHS 


Second Printing 


SPECIAL YOU 
A Story of Adoption 


A truly different picture book to be 
read to a youngster to inform him in 
the right way of adoption. Written with 


love and experience. 


Recommended by welfare workers and 


pediatricians. 


Retail price $3.00. 


Wholesale discounts available. 


Linc Publications, 
1350 Aldrich Rd., Lincoln, Nebr. 
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DIAGNOSTIC AND TREATMENT SERVICES FOR 
THE MENTALLY RETARDED CHILD 


Edith U. Baker 

Chief, Social Services 

Division of Maternal and Child Health 
District of Columbia Dept. of Health 
Washington, D. C. 


For a long time few people, professional or 
lay, were interested in the retarded child. He 
was indeed the forgotten child, of little con- 
cern to the community and sometimes lost to 
sight in an institution. But during the last five 
years, the development of clinical programs 
for mentally retarded children has constituted 
the major extension of maternal and child 
health services in state health departments. 
The dynamic force mainly responsible for 
focusing attention on these children and pro- 
pelling action in their behalf was the parents 
of retarded children. Starting as small groups, 
banded together because of common problems, 
they formed a national organization which 
succeeded in arousing the public conscience to 
the needs of the mentally retarded. As a 
result, the Congress has enacted legislation 
and appropriated funds which have made pos- 
sible comprehensive programs of community 
services and research. 


The Clinic for Mentally Retarded Children, 
established by the Bureau of Maternal and 
Child Health in the District of Columbia 
Department of Public Health, was opened in 
the spring of 1955. It was one of the four 
original pioneer projects financed by a grant 
from the U.S. Children’s Bureau. 


The public health setting offered a iavor- 
able environment for initiating services. The 
Bureau of Maternal and Child Health, under 
pediatric leadership, provided a comprehensive 
range of integrated multidisciplinary services 
—medical and paramedical—for the promo- 
tion of maternal health throughout the repro- 
ductive cycle; the promotion of optimal growth 
and development of children from infancy 
through school age; and the diagnosis, treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of children with 
actual or potential chronic handicapping and 
crippling conditions. There was special em- 
phasis on promoting not only the normal 
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A demonstration of what a clinical pro- 
gram can achieve for mentally retarded 
children. 


physical and mental development of children 
but also their fullest possible social and emo- 
tional functioning. All of these diagnostic and 
rehabilitative resources have been available to 
the new program for mentally retarded chil- 
dren. The services of the Clinic for Mentally 
Retarded Children, like other clinical services 
of the Bureau of Maternal and Child Health, 
are provided without charge, a policy which 
leads to their fullest possible use. 


The Clinic Plan 


The initial plan called for establishment 
of a special clinic facility to serve as a focal 
point for the program services. Some of the 
activities to be undertaken were case finding, 
intake, and diagnostic, treatment and follow- 
up services. The clinic was also to promote 
cooperative relationships with community 
agencies and groups, so that integrated serv- 
ices could be provided for mentally retarded 
children, and needed services developed where 
gaps in community resources existed. 


The staffing pattern included in the plan 
called for a pediatrician as director of the 
program, two clinical social workers with 
responsibility for intake and casework serv- 
ices, a clinical psychologist, a child develop- 
ment specialist with nursery school experience, 
and a part-time consultant psychiatrist. 


Of course this plan did not emerge full- 
blown overnight. It was preceded by many 
months of discussions and conferences with 
key individuals and groups interested in com- 
prehensive, coordinated community services 
for mentally retarded children and _ their 
parents. Included were representatives of social 
welfare, education, health, hospitals, psychi- 
atric resources, parent groups and recreational 
resources. When the new clinical facility 
became ready to accept its first patients, there 
was general understanding of the plan by 
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members of the community who might wish to 
use the resource or who might be asked to 
cooperate in providing services. 


Among the early decisions that had to be 
made, at least tentatively, were the objectives 
of the program and the types of children to be 
accepted for care. It was agreed that our goal 
should be the normal, healthy personality 
development of the retarded child, and his 
social adjustment at home and in the conm- 
munity. Because this was a pilot program, we 
believed that in addition to serving children 
and their families, we had an obligation to 
analyze our experience and produce material 
that might help other health departments 
starting similar programs. Also we hoped that 
we might serve as a center to which representa- 
tives of the various disciplines could come for 
observation and experience. It was agreed that 
in accepting children for care, preference would 
be given to pre-school children operating at a 
retarded level, regardless of the degree of 
retardation or the causal factors. In general, 
children with obvious physical handicaps 
would not be accepted, since services for them 
were available in the Handicapped and Crip- 
pled Children’s Unit of the Bureau of Mater- 
nal and Child Health. The emphasis on the 
pre-school child was encouraged by the con- 
sultant psychiatrist, who pointed out that if 
during the first five vears of life the retarded 
child was helped to develop a healthy person- 
ality and to function as normally as possible 
in human relationships, he would be able to 
get along in the family and in the community. 
Only at the time of academic expectations 
would he run into difficulty. 


Determination of a differential diagnosis is 
of course basic to any counseling of narents 
of retarded children. Diagnosis is mainly a 
medical problem, but it requires assistance 
from many allied disciplines. In order to 
understand a retarded child we need to build 
up a developmental picture of him. We believe 
that a detailed social history is an essential 
part of the diagnostic study of each child. This 
social study is more than the data usually 
gathered at an intake interview. A list of 
suggested topical headings to be used flexibly 
in recording the social data has been developed. 
We are now analyzing these histories to see 
whether we can streamline them and still be 
sure that we have recorded all pertinent data. 
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We also need to continue to work on the 
formulation of a succinct and meaningful 
statement of the social diagnosis. Anyone 
working in a medical setting is repeatedly 
impressed with the physician’s ability to state 
in clear, precise terms his findings, diagnosis, 
prognosis and recommendations. While rec- 
ognizing that there are many reasons for our 
difficulty in being explicit, I still think this is 
an area to which we should devote a good deal 
of time and thought. 


Interviewing Child and Parents 


The source of information is also an 
important consideration. Because we accept 
for study mainly the very young child, we 
were inclined, until recently, to overlook the 
child as an essential source of significant social 
material. But we also have some older young- 
sters, including adolescents, and we need to 
know some of their key characteristics, such as 
hyperactivity, short attention span, reading 
problems, impulsivity, low frustration thresh- 
olds, emotional instability, temper tantrums 
and other stress reactions. Although much of 
this information may come from the parents 
and others, we still need to know the child’s 
own feelings and reactions. We need to know 
how he is working out a picture of himself, 
in terms of his relationships, separation fears, 
reactions to competitive pressures and hostile 
feelings. Such information gleaned from the 
child himself increases our understanding of 
the interpersonal relationships between him 
and his parents, his siblings and others in his 
environment, and aids us in helping the parents 
decide upon a plan for care. This means that 
we must listen to and observe the child. Some- 
times seeing him in the clinic is sufficient, but 
often a home visit will give us valuable insight 
that we can secure in no other way. 


During a home visit it is often possible to 
note within a short time how a child reacts to 
his parents, siblings and the social worker. 
In the following case, the impact of a retarded 
child on family life was quickly and dramat- 
ically portrayed during a visit: 


The mother of Johnny Jones, a retarded child, 
presented quite a different picture of the boy 
than did the school. She was an overprotective 
mother who denied that her child was slow and 
tended to blame others for his difficulties. When 
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the social worker visited in the home, Johnny, 
an attractive, somewhat anxious-looking, little 
boy, readily showed his anxiety by hiding around 
the corner and trying to listen to what was said 
about him. While his mother told the social 
worker what a good boy Johnny was by being 
helpful around the house, his father saw him as 
being different from his other children, more 
likely to get into trouble if he was left without 
supervision, much slower to learn and in need of 
more attention. Although the father seemed to 
see Johnny much more realistically, there was 
also an element of rejection in his attitude. The 
difference in parental attitudes seemed to cause 
the child some anxiety. 


Early in this program we decided that 
information should be secured from both par- 
ents. This decision was made despite the fact 
that in many instances, such as in child health 
conferences, the mother is the primary source 
of information and the one to whom recom- 
mendations are given. We believe that the 
father is too often neglected as a source of 
significant data and as a person who is ex- 
pected to be interested in his child’s welfare. 
We do not understand as yet all of the factors 
that operate to keep the father out of the 
picture, but we do know that some mothers 
seek to isolate the fathers from any respon- 
sibility for coming to grips with the problem 
of their child’s handicaps. These women range 
from the mother who insists that the father’s 
hours of work make it impossible for him to 
come to the clinic, to the mother who says 
that the father’s physical condition requires 
that he be protected from worry, and she will 
tell him what the clinic personnel report. 


Whenever possible, however, both parents 
are interviewed, usually separately and oc- 
casionally together. This is a time-consuming 
process, especially when home visits to gain a 
fuller understanding of family relationships 
are indicated. It can serve as a bottle-neck for 
the activities of other professional staff, since 
the social study precedes the studies of the 
other disciplines. Also, the period of time for 
children on the waiting list may be unduly 
lengthened. This can lead to frustration, loss 
of interest, and abortive attempts to seek 
services elsewhere. We are wondering whether 
a brief initial interview, held shortly after the 
request for services is received, would be help- 
ful to parents facing a delay of months while 
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still struggling with the daily problems of 
their child’s care. 


When the various studies have been com- 
pleted, the findings of all the disciplines are 
presented at an evaluation conference. Each 
child’s potentialities and limitations are as- 
sessed and recommendations for services are 
determined. The importance of a team ap- 
proach in establishing a differential diagnosis 
and in planning for remedial measures is 
vividly demonstrated at these conferences. 
Although each professional person contributes 
his own unique information, the interrelated- 
ness of the material becomes readily apparent. 
Each person is dependent on the others to 
supplement his findings, and occasionally to 
modify his appraisal of some facet of the com- 
plex problems which the mentally retarded 
child presents. 


Helping Parents Accept Retardation 


The composite picture of the child assembled 
at these conferences and the ideas expressed 
about services that can be offered form the 
basis for the physician’s interpretation to the 
parents. The way in which clinical findings 
are interpreted, questions answered, and sug- 
gestions for care made is of critical importance 
for the future of the child and his family. In 
contrast to the management of an acute illness, 
where parents usually have little difficulty in 
understanding the physician’s explanation of 
the illness and his instructions for care, these 
parents often have much difficulty in com- 
prehending facts about mental retardation, 
even when stated frankly and forthrightly. 
This is not a simple problem of communica- 
tion. Frequently it is a subconscious or out- 
right rejection of the diagnosis and an in- 
ability to face the problems which acceptance 
of the diagnosis would raise. 


The factors leading to this rejection must 
be anticipated and recognized, and the par- 
ents must be helped to deal with their feelings. 
For example, many of the guilt feelings which 
they may have must be allayed as fully as 
possible. This may require social casework 
help in addition to the physician’s reiterated 
explanations that nothing they did caused the 
situation. The parents’ personality determines 
the way in which they respond to their child’s 
retardation. We have to understand and deal 
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with the major defenses they bring to the 
situation. 


Unless parents receive adequate help during 
this crucial period, some of them may shop 
around fruitlessly seeking a diagnosis and 
prognosis they want to hear. Others, operating 
on the basis of denial, may put undue pres- 
sure on their child to achieve unattainable 
coals. Sometimes such behavior can delay for 
years the working out of a satisfactory plan 
for the child’s care; it may even retard his 
development and create complicating emo- 
tional problems. 


We believe that the series of detailed and 
careful studies which have been made helps to 
prepare some parents for the stark words they 
dread to hear. They realize that this is no 
off-the-cuff, snap judgment which is being 
viven. The types of studies carried out and 
the time involved, usually six weeks or longer, 
sradually build up in the parents a realization 
that their mounting fears will be confirmed. 
During this period, however, some of their 
initial emotional distress is frequently drained 
off as they establish a close relationship with 
the staff and build up confidence in the com- 
prehensive studies being made. 


How we feel about involving the father is 
probably apparent from the consistent use of 
the word “parents” in this discussion of inter- 
pretation. We believe that both fathers and 
mothers have the right to the facts about 
their child’s condition, and the responsibility 
to decide what plans they wish to make for his 
care. We see the mental retardation of a child 
not as a mother’s problem or a father’s prob- 
lem, but as a family problem requiring joint 
decision and action. If a father is unable to 
come to the clinic more than once, we prefer 
that he be present for the interpretation rather 
than participate in the studies. 


Casework with Parents 


Following interpretation, an interview with 
the social worker seems to be important. This 
can be the beginning of casework services on 
either a brief or on-going basis. At one period 
we experimented with the idea that an inter- 
view could be held most productively a week 
or so after the interpretation. We have found, 
however, that an interview immediately follow- 
ing the interpretation is desirable. Only a 
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limited amount of material can be covered in 
this interview because of the degree of shock 
the parents are usually experiencing. The 
important thing is that they recognize the 
social worker as a potentially helpful person. 
It may then be suggested that they return in 
a week or two, after they have had time to 
think further about the evaluation of their 
child. They may then be able to voice more 
of the questions troubling them and express 
their feelings more readily. 


Because the retarded children we study are 
usually living at home, their parents often, at 
this crucial period, feel a need to decide how 
they can provide adequate care for them. 
Merely establishing a diagnosis and interpret- 
ing it is of limited value unless the parents 
receive accompanying supportive help in decid- 
ing upon and carrying out their own immediate 
or long-range plan of care. As you will note, 
their plan of care is emphasized. At no time 
should parents be pressured into accepting a 
plan imposed upon them because the clinic 
team judges that it will best meet the child’s 
needs. Parents and siblings, as we know, also 
have needs. In some instances, parents should 
be helped to express their growing but as yet 
unspoken conviction that institutionalization 
of their severely retarded child may be the 
best solution for the family and for the child. 
In most instances, however, the need is for 
casework oriented to the child living at home, 
in addition to services such as those of the 
child development specialist. 


The problem situations confronting the 
social worker run the gamut from parents with 
inner strength who need support only at times 
of crisis to those whose ability to meet their 
child’s needs is complicated by such problems 
as serious emotional difficulties, marital con- 
flict, excessive guilt reactions, or need to over- 
protect or reject their retarded child. Such 
parents require a great deal of help in order 
to give their child the things he needs. We 
know that to achieve normal development, it 
is absolutely essential that an individual have 
close association over a period of time with 
someone who gives him acceptance and love, 
who respects him, who treats him as if he is 
worthwhile. This is a universal human need, 
particularly in the early years. The most 
important persons in providing this positive 
atmosphere for normal growth are the parents. 
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Too frequently the mentally retarded child is 
denied this type of association. 


The parent who is especially impatient or 
critical during the child’s growing period af- 
fects him adversely. The cumulative effect is 
often very marked. The mother who constantly 
emphasizes a child’s limitations rather than 
his potentialities shows that she does not 
respect him. The child who consistently evokes 
this type of negative response begins to wonder 
if he is worthwhile. He lacks a feeling of self- 
respect and considers himself a failure. Social 
casework services are therefore directed 
towards preventing this tvpe of experience for 
the mentally retarded child, and towards pro- 
moting a positive atmosphere in which he can 
grow and develop a healthy personality. This 
is no easy task for parents to undertake. We 
know that it is hard to demand neither more 
of a retarded child than he can do nor less 
than he is capable of. 


Let us consider Robin, three and a half years 
old, whose parents brought him to the clinic 
because of his excessive fears and temper tan- 
trums. The studies showed that he was mildly 
retarded, with the possibility of infantile autism 
or brain damage, and that he had a serious rela- 
tionship problem. He was extremely active; he 
burst into the clinic like a bomb, and refused to 
stand still to have his coat removed or put on. His 
parents disagreed as to how to manage him, and 
his mother bitterly resented advice from the 
paternal grandparents. As a result there was no 
consistency in handling the boy and few limits 
were set. He clung to his parents with what 
seemed to be a combination of fearfulness and 
manipulation. He was very immature and there 
was an “out of tune” quality to some of his re- 
actions. 


At the time of the evaluation conference, recom- 
mendations were made for continued casework for 
the parents and for play sessions with the psy- 
chologist for Robin. Both of these activities are 
being carried out with weekly consultation from 
the psychiatrist. Gradually the parents are becom- 
ing able to release him from his dependency upon 
them, and gradually Robin is becoming able to 
grow in a mature way. At last, he is becoming 
an individual in his own right. 


The Possibilities of Prevention 


In a health department setting one is con- 
stantly impressed by the importance of preven- 
tion. What are the possibilities of preventing 
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mental retardation? How can we, as social 
workers, contribute to prevention? We do 
know that good prenatal care and adequate 
nutrition during the reproductive cycle will 
probably reduce the incidence of prematurity 
and other conditions in the child which are 
not infrequently associated with mental retar- 
dation. This means that we should be con- 
cerned about such matters as availability of 
prenatal services, their accessibility, and 
policies regarding eligibility. We are all famil- 
iar with problems in the family which may 
interfere with early and continuing medical 
supervision. But are we as alert as we might 
be to seeing that pregnant women in our case 
loads are receiving medical supervision and 
nursing care? We may be too inclined to focus 
on the needs of a particular member of the 
family—the handicapped child, the delinquent 
child, the alcoholic husband, for example— 
and overlook the needs of the mother during 
her pregnancy. 


Earlier I mentioned the importance of social 
casework in helping parents to deal with feel- 
ings and attitudes toward a retarded child 
which would be detrimental to his personality 
development. We know that the birth of a 
defective child produces turmoil and conflict 
in even the most stable family. The prevention 
of family emotional pathology and the reduc- 
tion of the hazards of emotional complica- 
tions for the child would seem to represent 
social work prevention. However, we need 
controlled experimentation before we can 
claim with some certainty that social work 
services are likely to accomplish such results. 


The pregnant woman’s attitude towards her 
pregnancy needs to be understood. We are all 
aware of the superstitions and fears she may 
have. She may fear that she will die or that the 
baby will be deformed or a monster. This is 
usually tied up with something she has done 
or failed to do in the past. When complications 
of pregnancy develop, pre-existing fears and 
anxieties may be exaggerated. Attempted 
abortion may present a serious problem. If a 
woman attempts to abort by taking drugs or 
by using mechanical methods, she may in fact 
injure her fetus. We then have a very difficult 
problem in helping the mother work through 
her guilt and anxiety, so that she can create 
a positive atmosphere for the normal growth 
and development of her deviant child. 
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This brings up the problems arising when a 
woman gives birth to a Mongoloid child. The 
private physician or the hospital personnel 
who first make known the diagnosis are key 
figures. Too often the custom is to protect the 
mother and advise her not to see her baby, 
to put “it” in an institution and forget it. 
But no matter how bizarre the baby may 
look, the fantasy of what it might look like is 
much worse. And if the parents put the child 
away without seeing it they will have guilt 
feelings about their rejection. They need time 
and help in deciding what they really want to 
do. A decision should not be forced upon them 
within a few days after delivery, before they 
have a realistic picture of their child’s poten- 
tialities and his needs. 


Then there are the parents who wonder 
whether they should have another child. Some- 
times they need help in going to their physician 
and discussing their questions frankly with 
him, so that they can have a better under- 
standing of their chance of having a normal 
baby. 


Need for Research 


The ultimate answer to mental retardation 
lies in its prevention, and this is achievable 
only through basic and applied research. 
Fortunately some of the funds appropriated 
by Congress are supporting a network of 
programs of research into causes, prevention 
and treatment of mental retardation. It is 
important for us to keep abreast of significant 
research findings which could lead to improve- 
ment of our services. Also we have an obliga- 
tion and a responsibility to participate with 
others in collaborative research or to carry 
out independent research whenever possible. 
This discussion may have suggested areas 
where social work research is needed. We have 
observations and impressions but we have 
little scientifically produced supportive data. 


I would like to leave with you some con- 
cept of our philosophy in regard to our serv- 
ices for the child who is mentally retarded. 
We hear much about the academic and ethical 
decline which some people believe is occurring 
today and which they vigorously deplore. The 
moral, as we see it, has been expressed by an 
unidentified parodist: 


“Kind hearts are more than Ph.D’s. 
And simple faith than high I.Q’s.” 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Salaries in Social Work 


No child welfare agency needs to be re- 
minded of the acute shortage of professional 
personnel. With more than five jobs demand- 
ing a trained caseworker for every one avail- 
able, good services to children are in great 
jeopardy. There is, of course, no single solu- 
tion. The League and its members are in many 
ways attempting to overcome the problem. 
Recruitment programs that seek to engage the 
interest of college students, and even high 
school students, are proving effective. Publica- 
tions designed to interest workers in child wel- 
fare are important. But basic to the success of 
recruitment is adequate compensation. Social 
agencies compete with every other profession 
and business for a fair share of the nation’s 
manpower. 

The League has made periodic studies of 
salary levels. The League’s late president, 
Marshall Field, sometimes doubted the wisdom 
of publishing them, because as he once stated, 
child welfare agencies often simply look at the 
average salary paid and are content if their 
salary level meets it. He remarked that social 
agencies must analyze their position in relation 
to many other economic and social factors. A 
major step forward was taken when the Wel- 
fare Federation of Cleveland analyzed social 
work positions and compared them with those 
of business, concluding that to be comparable 
with salaries for similar business positions, 
casework salaries would have to be doubled. 


At its meeting in June, the board of the 
Child Welfare League of America analyzed the 
policy of the National Association of Social 
Workers with regard to salaries.1 A key recom- 
mendation of the policy statement is that 
trained social workers receive a minimum be- 
ginning salary of $5400, and be able to look 
forward to a salary of $10,000 after ten years 
of experience. The League board endorsed this 
policy as sound and realistic, and recom- 
mends that all agencies strive to attain these 
salary levels. 

Many agencies have already achieved the 
first part of the recommendation. Those that 
still lag behind not only jeopardize their own 
ability to retain a qualified staff, but present 
an uninviting future to young people who are 
interested in considering social work as a 
vocation. }. oe 


1 Salaries: Official NASW Policy, Association of 


Social Workers, 1959. 


National 
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KNOWLEDGE AND METHODS IN SOCIAL 


WORK EDUCATION 


These reviews of three of the volumes of the Curriculum Study, by faculty members 
of the University of Pennsylvania School of Social Work, are being presented in the 
form of articles because of the importance of this thirteen-volume study to the child 
welfare field. The Curriculum Study was published under the auspices of the Council 
on Social Work Education, New York, in 1959.* 


HUMAN GROWTH AND BEHAVIOR IN 


Goldie Basch Faith 


Professor of Social Casework 
University of Pennsylvania 


I N line with the plan of the entire curriculum 
study, the task of the Human Growth and 
Behavior project was to develop desirable 
educational objectives for the curriculum area 
assigned to it. Out of the great and diverse 
body of knowledge about human growth and 
behavior, what is being taught and what should 
be taught as relevant to the profession of social 
work? 


Miss Ruth Butler, director of the project 
and author of An Orientation to Knowledge 
of Human Growth and Behavior in Social 
Work Education, was assisted by an eighteen- 
member panel! that included teachers from 
various schools of social work and representa- 
tives of such organizations as the U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the Chicago Institute for 
Psychoanalysis. The book does not make clear 
which formulations are chiefly the writer’s 
own, and which represent a consensus of panel 
thinking. 


The project analyzed material written 
between 1952 and 1956 about the human 
growth and behavior sequence and examined 
current materials from thirty schools. Miss 
Butler visited seven schools. She found that 
in nearly all schools, the growth courses are 
taught almost exclusively by members of 


*See Cuitp WELFARE, February, March, April and May 
1960, for reviews of volumes I and II, XII and XIII, III 
and IV, and VII and VIII. 

1JIn three two-day meetings, 
study materials in progress . . later made valuable con- 
tributions by endeavoring to use the orientation that was 
being developed as a framework for selection and organization 
of content . . . was of help in guiding the director’s work 
throughout” (p. 29). 


the panel ‘‘concentrated on 
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SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 


Comments on Vol. VI, An Orientation to 
Knowledge of Human Growth and Be- 
havior in Social Work Education, by Ruth 
Butler (79 pages, $2.50). 


professions other than social work (i.e. psy- 
chiatry and medicine) by means of didactic 
lectures. She observes (p. 13): 


“Not infrequently material was presented in the 
same course from more than one frame of 
reference, as teachers from different disciplines 
would present their own material in their own 
context with no attempt to help the student in- 
terpret the various approaches.” 


What is social work’s orientation to the 
nature of man? As Miss Butler visited schools, 
read the teaching materials, and consulted 
with the panel, she found a striking lack of a 
unifying concept appropriate for social work. 
For the entire curriculum study, the definition 
of social work is “the enhancement of social 
functioning.” The growth sequence, accord- 
ingly, should provide the student with an 
understanding of the individual’s potential 
for social functioning. The volume develops 
this orientation in terms of such concepts as: 
man’s innate thrust toward self-realization, 
his capacity for choice, his basic needs which 
must be satisfied through interpersonal rela- 
tionships in various groups, his response to 
internal and environmental changes and 
stress (p. 24). Miss Butler emphasizes a con- 
clusion of this project “. . . that content on 
human growth and behavior should provide 
the student with an understanding of the per- 
son in the ways that he is both like and unlike 
all mankind and that such understanding in 
its entirety is essential for all students” (p. 
25). 
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Five knowledge areas are derived from this 
orientation, together with the possibilities for 
teaching and learning implicit in each area. 
Five major educational objectives are then 
suggested: 


I. Understanding endowment as the source of 
potential for social functioning. 

II. Understanding environmental forces which 
may enhance or endanger potential for social 
functioning: membership in social groups, role 
expectation, organization of social welfare serv- 
ices, environmental change. 

III. Understanding interaction of endowment 
and environmental forces as enhancing or endan- 
gering the potential for social functioning: the 
whole person, the person’s pattern of growth and 
development, changes at each phase of the life cy- 
cle, the interrelatedeness of maturational and en- 
vironmental changes. 

IV. Understanding the person’s response to 
change and stress: patterns of adaptation, proc- 
esses of adaptation, striving for equilibrium, prin- 
ciples for understanding the person’s response to 
stress. 

V. Understanding assessment of the potential 
for social functioning: the social functioning con- 
tinuity, components of the continuity as criteria 
for assessment. 


Under each objective the author includes 
possible content, and source materials from 
studies in public health, child development, 
pediatrics, anthropology and educational psy- 
chology. She advocates the establishment, 
through research, of norms and standards by 
which social functioning can be assessed. 


The volume includes a somewhat meager 
bibliography. There is no mention of a num- 
ber of writings which have made signal con- 
tributions to social work’s comprehension of 
human growth." 


2 The following are some important books and articles which 
are not included: 

Frederick H. Allen, ‘The Dilemma of Growth,” reprinted 
from the Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, April 1937, 
pp. 859-867. 

Gordon W. Allport, Becoming: Basic Considerations for a 


Psychology of Personality, Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1955, p. 106. 

John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, The Modern 
Library, N. Y., 1957. 

Ellsworth Faris, The Nature of Human Nature, McGraw 
Hill, 1937, p. 370. 

Adolph Meyer, ‘“Spontaneity,’”’ Proceedings Illinois Con- 


ference Public Welfare, Mental Hygiene Division, 1933, p. 25. 
Virginia P. Robinson, Supervision in Social Casework, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1936. 
Virginia P. Robinson, ed., Training for Skill in Social Case- 
work, University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1942. 
Jessie Taft, “A Conception of the Growth Process Underlying 
Social Casework Practice,’’ Social Casework, October 1950. 
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In several respects, the formulation of con- 
tent and objectives for the human growth 
sequence in this volume is a useful one: First, 
it is a social formulation suggesting that social 
work education teach theories of individual 
development derived from a variety of social 
sciences as well as from psychiatry and psy- 
choanalysis. It is good to find here the author’s 
advocacy of a social base from which human 
development may be taught and learned in a 
school of social work, although one may wish 
that more recognition had been given to social 
work’s own illumination of the individual’s 
potential for social functioning. Second, and 
of almost equal significance, this formulation 
points up the distinctive nature of social 
work—its singularity of content, aims and 
methods, all relevant to teaching and learn- 
ing of human growth and behavior in its pro- 
fessional schools. 


One is also glad to find emphasis on the 
importance of teaching the wide range of 
normality characteristic of human behavior, 
of including in course content the later as 
well as the earlier stages of the human life 
cycle, and of offering content relevant to group 
work and community organization as well as 
to casework. The author encourages schools to 
develop these courses within a unifying frame 
of reference, rather than presenting them in 
unrelated pieces as the curricula of a number 
of schools do. In line with this recommenda- 
tion, she advocates that social work faculties 
assume greater responsibility in developing 
and teaching the growth courses instead of 
leaving them so much to other professions. 


The Changing Perspective 


It is when one examines more closely the 
implications for professional education that 
questions arise. One of the most insistent is: 
How is the student to be prepared for the 
changing perspective in which the client’s po- 
tential will reveal itself in response to help 
offered? The emphasis upon assessment of 
the individual’s potential for social function- 
ing obscures the one cardinal purpose of the 
assessment—that of enabling him to use the 
potential more fully by means of a social serv- 
ice. In stressing the importance of establish- 
ing a continuum on which to determine the 
individual’s place in social functioning, the 
volume evades the question of how the stu- 
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dent is to achieve both the learning suggested 
and the vital realization that the assessment 
is not an end in itself, but rather an aid to 
the professional activity of the helping person. 
How is the student to be prepared to meet 
the unruly group or the troubled, ambivalent 
client for the purpose of helping rather than 
of assigning an individual to a place on a 
social continuum? This volume on teaching 
human growth and behavior takes little ac- 
count of the irrational in man, and of the 
social worker’s obligation to comprehend it 
in its far-reaching significance for creativity as 
well as for problems in social functioning. 


Learning Theory and Practice 

Here we come to the major difficulty with 
this volume as part of the entire curriculum 
study. It is a difficulty bearing upon the 
fundamental question of the aims of profes- 
sional education for social work. Volume I 
proposes that the human growth and devel- 
opment sequence be taught in the junior or 
senior year of the undergraduate school, or 
in the summer course to precede or perhaps 
overlap the single year of graduate education 
which Dr. Boehm advocates. Miss Butler also 
recommends that the learning of the growth 
sequence be acquired before the student un- 
dertakes responsibility for service to clients.* 
Social work educators and the student’s 
future employers must examine critically the 
assumption implied in this recommendation. 
The assumption is that in this area of learn- 
ing the junior or senior in college, or the 
inexperienced first-year graduate student, can 
absorb a given quantum of knowledge, be 
finished with it as learning, and at a later 
time draw upon it effectively in the fluid 
interchange between himself and the client or 
group. 


This assumption sets aside all of profes- 
sional education’s hard-won and valid experi- 
ence with the dynamic interplay that occurs 
between the learning of theory and of prac- 
tice, whatever the structure of class and field 
time devised by the school. However cogent 
and lucid the course in child psychology, 
however bright the college senior, his learning 
is not keyed to the realities of growth and 
change as it will be when, as a graduate 


8 Miss Butler says that “the position . . . was derived from 
data secured in the field visit’? (p. 65). The data are not 
specified. 
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student in the professional school, he is con- 
fronted by the child or group of children 
needing his help to grow. Along with his class- 
room studies, the student’s accountability to 
his client and agency is a compelling source 
of learning about growth and change. In a 
different but comparable context, Rollo May 
writes: 

“Truth becomes reality only as the individual 
produces it in his own consciousness. Kierkegaard’s 
point has the radical implication that we cannot 
even see a particular truth unless we already have 
some commitment to it... the patient’s talking 
will not help him to get to the reality until he 
can experience something in which he has an 
immediate and absolute stake.” 4 

His commitment to his task heightening 
his sense of inquiry and informing his quest 
for further knowledge, the student needs to 
learn to act upon knowledge currently in his 
possession. His pattern of acquiring knowledge, 
of acting upon it even though it is incomplete, 
and of inquiring further, thus serves him and 
his profession after his graduation from the 
school of social work. And in no area of learn- 
ing is this more true than in human growth 
and development, where new knowledge is 
constantly being made available. 


The Student’s Growth 

From two differing perspectives another as- 
sumption in this volume invites examination 
—the assumption that the student needs from 
the school only a presentation of knowledge 
about people in order to develop attitudes of 
acceptance of, and commitment to, profes- 
sional values. Courses thus designed may be 
appropriate to professional education which 
requires the student’s participation only as 
observer and classroom learner. 


Differently conceived of, professional educa- 
tion offers the student a live experience of his 
profession, and prepares him for responsible 
engagement in it with beginning competence. 
This view confronts the school with a re- 
sponsibility in this curriculum area beyond the 
imparting of course content, however know- 
ingly selected. The school must bring within 
the orbit of the growth courses those aspects 
of growth which the student himself is ex- 
periencing: the impact upon him of the course 
material, of the human problem he encounters 


4 Rollo May, Existence, A New Dimension in Psychiatry and 
Psychology, Basic Books, Inc., N. Y., 1958, p. 28. 
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in the field, of the self-discovery inseparable 
from the stress newly placed upon him as 
learner and helper. In no field is this stress, 
together with this sense of enhancement of the 
self, experienced more keenly than in child 
welfare. Here the problems of parent-child 
relationship profoundly stir the student’s self- 
awareness. 


The methods courses, and able supervision 
in field work, help him deal with these ex- 
periences in a properly disciplined way. To 
the growth courses fall the privilege and obli- 
gation of recognizing as course content the 
psychological undercurrents released by the 
nature of the learning experience, so that they 
may enrich rather than impede the student’s 
professional development. Including as course 
content these psychological undercurrents and 
knowledge presented for mastery adds to the 


growth courses a dimension beyond that of 
teaching the student about people. 


To paraphrase Thomas Mann,” the course 
should “aim always and consistently to be 
that of which it speaks.” It should epitomize 
social work education’s obligation to prepare 
for an expanding profession which asks its 
members to inquire, know, feel and act in 
order to help. 


Volume VI of the curriculum study will be 
read appreciatively for its painstaking formu- 
lation of objectives for the growth courses in 
schools of social work. It is to be hoped that 
other teachers will write from other viewpoints 
about this curriculum area, so basic to social 
work education and so rich in possibilities 
yet to be developed and communicated. 


5 Thomas Mann, “The Making of the Magic Mountain,” 
Atlantic Monthly, January 1953. 


THE SOCIAL CASEWORK METHOD IN SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 


Rosa Wessel 


Chairman, Casework Department 
University of Pennsylvania 


Ix the final pages in Volume I, Odjectives 
of the Social Work Curriculum of the Future, 
of which he was also the author, Dr. Boehm 
identifies his own position as director of the 
Curriculum Study with that of the innovators 
of truly professional medical education at the 
turn of the century. But as Dr. Boehm him- 
self recognizes in both Volume I and Volume 
X, this present study of social work educa- 
tion, far from being an electrifying revelation 
of such gross inadequacies as the Flexner 
study of medical education uncovered in a 
welter of independent and unrelated medical 
schools, is rather the latest one of a series of 
self-initiated studies. During the brief fifty 
years of the existence of social work educa- 
tion, the graduate schools, in a steadily devel- 
oping national organization, have kept under 
constant scrutiny many aspects of their cur- 
riculum, goal and content, the criteria of 
selection and the process of admission of stu- 
dents, the teaching methods used, and field 
work purposes and processes. 
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Comments on Vol. X, The Social Casework 
Method in Social Work Education, by 
Werner W. Boehm (224 pp., $4.00). 


As a social work educator of long standing 
I am therefore not unaccustomed to assessing 
criticism and taking from it what seems in 
my judgment to be suggestive and useful. This 
time, however, what is proposed does not seem 
to me to be indigenous to social work. Indeed, 
I consider what is being introduced an antag- 
onistic system of thought. In view of some 
of the current trends as they appear in our 
professional literature, this differing point of 
view may well place me on a lonely eminence! 


Early in the volume, Dr. Boehm estab- 
lishes that he is speaking only for the diagnos- 
tic method, because of his “relative unfamiliar- 
ity with the functional school” (p. 23). 
However, some of the principles of functional 
casework, as it is taught, practiced and super- 
vised at the University of Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere, are to be found in these pages. 
Most of them are approvingly presented, but 
their source is not expressly identified. 


Indeed, it is disconcerting to find such 
concepts as that of the social agency—its 
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authority in a democratic society and its func- 
tion and structure—or of process, the ‘“‘uses” 
of relationship, or the ‘‘uses” of the self of 
the caseworker, without the supportive whole- 
ness of a consistent theory of casework. This 
is especially troubling because Dr. Boehm 
speaks of having made an effort to arrive at 
an integrated “conceptual model.” 





Theoretical Framework 


Internal consistency between knowledge of 
theory and the practical use of theory—the 
latter essentially a matter of highy particular 
judgment and choice in action—must be indi- 
vidually achieved.t This attempt to build a 
“srand theory” that contains and overviews a 
variety of theories is therefore bound to be 
a patchwork which breaks down at key points 
when the author discusses practice. For ex- 
ample, one reads in the chapter on “Charac- 
teristics of Social Casework Practice” (Chap- 
ter II) with a pleasant sense of recognition 
and agreement that ‘the caseworker’s use of 
his self in the relationship is often a resource 
for change in the client, and this change takes 
place in and through the relationship” (p. 28) ; 
yet when Dr. Boehm enumerates the activi- 
ties through which the worker properly uses 
himself within this relationship (p. 136), his 
appropriately distinctive designation for the 
systematically, logically organized series of 
acts which he terms casework activities is 
“interventions.” 


In the chapter on educational objectives 
(Chapter VI) he expresses the perplexity 
which this inconsistency reveals: ‘Probably 
nothing is more difficult to analyze than the 
professional relationships.” He states that 
“the client-worker relationship is at one and 
the same time the matrix without which the 
caseworker cannot perform his helping role” 
(p. 141), and earlier, that “special care 
must be taken by the worker to use himself 
in such a way with the client that the latter 
is enlisted in the helping process as a partner.” 
But his concept of “interventions” provides 
his own definition of the function of the pro- 
fessional relationship as an “entrance into the 
client’s role net-work” (p. 143). It becomes 
quite clear that Dr. Boehm does not, in fact, 
consider casework to be a helping process, 

1 Hans Jonas, ‘‘The Practical Uses of Theory,’’ Social Re- 


search, Summer 1959, Section IV, pp. 136-139. This is an 
unusually clarifying and provocative article. 
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which according to my definition means a 
process of enabling a person to know himself 
as a being in his own world and to discover 
his own intentions and courage and will to 
act in his own behalf. Rather, to him it is a 
“method of problem solving,” in which the 
caseworker directs the “four core activities of 
all social work method—namely: assessment 
of problem, planning for solution, implement- 
ing the plan, and evaluating the outcome” 
(p. 47). 


According to his formulation, the specific 
area of activity appropriate for social case- 
workers is centered in “social functioning” in 
relation to “problems which people have in 
carrying specific limited roles in crucial areas 
of living.” He recommends an educational 
program which will help students develop 
“systematic ways of engaging in the problem- 
solving process with clients so as to apply 
particular kinds of knowledge in specific sit- 
uations.” Applying, then, the sociological con- 
cept of status to the social worker-client con- 
stellation, he defines that of a social worker 
as superior to that of a client, who by the 
very nature of his predicament as a client 
has a “handicapped” status. So far we would 
probably, regrettably, agree, but from this 
theory he then proceeds to establish the work- 
er’s power of intervention through the “core 
activities” of the casework method, “when 
the client’s role performance is hampered or 
threatened.” 


Use of Social Role Theory 


Dr. Boehm’s formulations rest heavily on 
sociological theories, but he confuses these 
theories with knowledge. Dr. Joseph Eaton, 
who in recent years has piloted much inter- 
change between sociology and social work, 
speaks of social work’s “tendency to ascribe to 
sociology more potentiality for providing 
answers than can be delivered,” and to apply 
“much of what sociologists suspect to be 
approximately valid on the basis of their 
theories.” * Indeed, Dr. Eaton suggests that 
“discoveries in the relatively basic behavioral 
sciences” could result from following the 
hunches formulated by social workers out of 
their experience.* 


2 Joseph W. Eaton, ‘Social Work and Sociology,’’ Sociology 
and Social Research, January-February 1959, p. 200. 
8 [bid., p. 204. 
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Dr. Boehm has found peculiarly germane, 
and therefore appropriated wholeheartedly 
from social science, the role and status theories 
for casework purpose and practice. It was to 
be expected then that he would find seriously 
lacking the only fully developed theory sys- 
tems which he was able to identify in case- 
work—namely, psychological theories derived 
from psychoanalysis and psychiatry. He criti- 
cizes in both our practice and our education 
what he considers an undue emphasis upon 
the internal psychological aspects of the 
client’s situation, and the limitation of the 
locus of activity between client and worker 
to individual psychological considerations. As 
a result, he found insufficient consideration of 
what he calls the ‘dual function of the case- 
worker to serve as an agent of both social 
control and social change.” 


There is, of course, a serious conflict within 
this dual charge which the author has over- 
looked. Indeed the social role theory, so cen- 
tral to this volume, increases the conflict, 
for it emphasizes adaptation to social norms 
as presently established and gives little en- 
couragement to creative human resolutions 
which differ. We are given only two possibili- 
ties—social functioning or social dysfunc- 
tioning—and thus we are presented with a 
model of a stereotyped and static life, in 
which social control leaves little room for so- 
cial change. The limited encouragement of- 
fered for individual style in family living is 
exemplified in the following statement (p. 98): 
“For instance, it is part of the wife’s role to 
provide meals for her husband. However, the 
kind of meals, their frequency and composi- 
tion, their cost and quality, the degree of 
skill in cooking, are all left to the individual 
choice of the wife and perhaps to consensus 
between wife and husband.” 








It is easy to agree that social caseworkers 
need to take into account the client’s social 
world of people, of things, of social institutions 
and values—the social realities, as we say—if 
they are truly to be “agents of society provid- 
ing a service which is sanctioned and supported 
by the social purpose of a social agency.” 


Our agreement, however, does not neces- 
sarily extend to the adoption of social science 
theory so completely that the personal identity 
of the client, of the caseworker, and of the 
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student is quite absent, as it is from this entire 
volume. I find not one real person, but rather 
abstractions, instances, formulations—which 
far more easily than the real, intractable hu- 
man being who is the social worker’s client, 
lend themselves to the categories and typolo- 
gies created by man’s need for formulation. 
One is reminded of Whitehead’s discussion of 
the inappropriateness of “eviscerating analy- 
sis” when what is needed is direct perception 
of a thing in its actuality, “with a highlight 
thrown on what is relevant to its precious- 
ness.” * One cannot avoid realizing once more 
how man’s agile mind, in creating the con- 
cepts of the science of man, thereby “reads 
man out of the picture”; and one is grateful 
to the great scientists of our day who urge 
us not to confuse our mental images with 
the reality of man and his events. I refer to 
such scientists in diverse disciplines as Bridg- 
man, Polanyi, Stark, Boulding, Schrodinger, 
Eiseley, and Oppenheimer, all of whom warn 
us against believing that we really know the 
radiance of the sun, merely because we have 
studied all that is known by man about 
it. The problem for us is “how to understand 
complex psychological events without sub- 
mitting them first to the kind of analysis that 
loses sight of their most striking properties.” ® 


In asking us to adopt the role theory, bor- 
rowed from social science, as our almost ex- 
clusive frame of reference, Dr. Boehm seri- 
ously hampers social work’s attempt to build 
its own appropriate theories out of its own dis- 
tinctive practice. The concept of role is not 
strange to us, and it has been a useful form- 
ulation in seeing the variety of man’s activities, 
responsibilities and challenges in meaningful 
patterns. 


As presented in this volume, however, it 
seems an unnecessarily rigid framework which 
substitutes stratified, fixed knowledge for that 
more productive relationship to our material 
which derives, not from knowledge alone, but 
from understanding. Some leading sociologists 
have been outspoken in their disagreement 
with the value of role theory. Helen Lynd 
finds it “. . . limiting in understanding and 


4 Alfred N. Whitehead, Science and the 
Mentor, N. Y., 1948, p. 199. 

5 Solomon E. Asch, comment on article by Hans Jonas cited 
above, op. cit., p. 153. 
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impoverishing in entering into relationships 
with persons as distinct individuals.” ® She 
says further that “the acceptance of the con- 
cept of roles may come to mean that one 
acts in a drama that one has had no part 
in writing or casting and even sometimes that 
the social scientist (we substitute here, the 
social worker) may be cast in the role of the 
director.” 7 


Though Dr. Boehm writes approvingly of 
the current emphasis he found in social case- 
work on “helping the client use his strength 
toward his own improvement,” and writes of 
the function of “facilitating the emergence of 
unused ego strength” (p. 143) and ‘“mobil- 
ization of dominant strength in the client” 
(p. 131), he presents no convincing concept of 
man’s own inherent purposiveness, either in- 
dividual or social, except as a patchwork 
(“network”) of various social role expecta- 
tions. Our own social work theory has strongly 
emphasized that our client needs first of all to 
be helped to find himself, to know who he is 
and what his own values are. For then we may 
trust that he will take help in searching for 
his own freedom to fulfill his own appropriate 
roles in his society, and to make his own 
choices according to his own plan for socially 
responsible living. What I find at fault is the 
substitution of social roles for individual 
identity, and therefore for individual respon- 
sibility for social acts. It is the resultant 
depersonalization that makes this basic recom- 
mendation of Dr. Boehm’s of a new theoreti- 
cal framework inappropriate for social case- 
work. For the caseworker I see no gain in this 
borrowing, and for the client a loss of those 
vital experiences ‘in which the self expands 
beyond its own limitations in depth of feeling 
and understanding and insight,’ ® which are 
the touchstone of social casework helping. 


Stages of Learning 


For the kind of activity which Dr. Boehm 
envisages as a better form of casework than 
he encountered, it is understandable that he 
should recommend a new educational pattern. 
Since this new practice is based on social 


6 Helen Lynd. Shame and the Search for Identity, Harcourt 
Brace and Co., 1958, pp. 159, 170, 226. See also C. Wright 
Mills, The Soctological Imagination, Oxford University Press, 
1957; p. 32. 

7 Lynd, op. cit., p. 186. 

8 Ibid., p. 159. 
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science theory—one should add here the adap- 
tation also of biological stress theory—there 
is logic in his logical stages of learning, and 
logic in having the first stage be the cognitive. 
From this stage he develops the second, which 
is the affective, and thereupon follows the 
third, the psycho-motor. More familiarly 
these are known to us as knowledge, attitude 
and skill. The educational theory he presents 
assumes that one does not—should not—can- 
not—act until one has a firm base of knowl- 
edge, and has then developed attitudes. From 
knowledge, according to an intriguing chart 
included in the volume, stem such attitudes 
as “commitment, objectivity, and empathy,” 
and these then lead to the use of “systematic 
procedures of helping.” 


If learning to practice were this orderly 
and sequential, our lives as teachers and 
practitioners, supervisors and administrators 
would be much easier than they are. (And 
surely much duller!) Persuasive as such a 
rational and systematic plan may be, from my 
own long experience of teaching, I find the 
courage to say that this exactitude and strict 
ordering is irrelevant to the nature of the 
experience we are trying to foster for students 
—the experience of professional growth in 
learning to provide, through the purposeful 
interaction of one human being with another, 
a service offered by society through its organ- 
ized agencies. 


We can all agree that learning does have 
an order—something follows something in se- 
quence; but it is not necessarily from knowl- 
edge to action, nor from the simple to the 
complex. There are, to be sure, many situa- 
tions where knowledge is not only important 
but absolutely decisive and nothing can ade- 
quately take its place. In our own field of 
human experience, knowledge about a human 
situation can not be known completely in 
advance of the engagement with it. Experi- 
ence always reveals much more about a fact 
we may have learned, and about ourselves, 
too, in relation to it. Much true and vital 
knowledge of the situation to be dealt with is 
revealed only in the confrontation.” This lat- 
ter knowledge often does not lend itself easily 
to logical systems, because it is full of the 
complexity, ambiguity and antinomy of hu- 


® Rollo May, Existence, Basic Books, Inc., 1958, pp. 37-38. 
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man feelings, and the precise terms of our 
language and our categories do not adequately 
comprehend them. Yet this knowledge com- 
prises one of the fundamental streams of social 
casework dynamics, released only in human 
interaction. The knowledge has its own hori- 
zontal line of learning which includes, but 
cuts through, the cognitive. To use an old- 
fashioned phrase, and to mean more than a 
literary gesture, it stems “from the heart.” 
This kind of knowledge and the way it is 
structured into the curriculum appear nowhere 
in Volume X. 


Dr. Boehm’s orderly precision of approach 
to the practice of what he defines as casework 
necessitates an educational program of like 
orderliness. His concept of the social case- 
worker’s role in assessment of the client’s prob- 
lem, in formulation of a “design for action,” 
and in development of “treatment strategy” 
and “tactics of intervention” (pp. 135 and 
136), is thoroughly alien to social casework as 
I know it. We are not at war with our clients! 
What is missing here is the client himself, a 
human being who, though he may have a 
problem, has also his own perception of it 
which the caseworker ignores at his peril. 
While all of this activity of assessment and 
gathering of forces is taking place, is the 
client standing by, docilely, and permitting 
these “interventions” into his role network, or 
is he gathering his own forces to resist en- 
chroachment, however well-intended? Dr. 
Boehm’s reminder (p. 49) that the “client 
must be enlisted as a partner” seems to have 
been forgotten when he drafted his own plan 
for the latter half of the book. 


Other reviewers have commented on the 
proposal that a school should not undertake 
the task of producing skill in practice on a 
level of beginning competence. In Dr. Boehm’s 
plan the school contributes mainly academic 
experience and the first stages of “integration 
and self-awareness,’ and these he believes 
would be confused by the necessities of prac- 
tice. The field establishes the level of com- 
petence needed in professional practice and 
therefore should teach it; this is a practice 
objective, not an educational objective. In 
his proposed practicum year, to carry what 
has been called the “third layer” of his 
recommended plan, he has thus imbedded 
a curious paradox. The plan asks the agencies 
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to take on the responsibility of teaching skill 
without collaboration with a school, at the 
same time paying full salary to students who 
have had only one year of graduate educa- 
tion, and have carried only minor tasks as 
“participant observers.” Those who believe 
that the practice experience, closely inter- 
woven with learning of professional content, 
provides the most basic integrative learning 
experience, consider that this plan would put 
an inappropriate task, and burden, upon 
agencies. This is especially true if, as he be- 
lieves, our present two-year graduates, who 
have already achieved master’s degrees, do not 
develop skill “worth their keep” by the time 
they graduate! What he proposes seems, then, 
a form of the block plans now in effect in 
several schools, but without the careful educa- 
tional controls worked out between these 
schools and agencies—or it is a return to a 
long-ago outgrown and repudiated apprentice 
system. 


Field Work 


Though the Curriculum Study was not 
charged with studying field work, the most 
radical of all recommendations is made in 
regard to it. “The project,” Dr. Boehm writes, 
“has for several reasons been unable to escape 
the need for study of field work. Probably 
in no curriculum area more than in casework 
has the heavy hand of tradition played so im- 
portant a role, for despite the many seminars, 
workshops, conferences, institutes, which have 
looked into the goals, content, and methods 
of field work, the question has not been raised 
whether field work as it exists today should 
and must continue” (p. 72). This question, 
however, could not have been avoided by the 
fields of practice and education as they ce- 
voted these endless hours from the very in- 
ception of social work education to continual 
consideration and reconsideration, to clarifica- 
tion and development, of this focal aspect of 
the learning and teaching. 


Dr. Boehm speaks of the field experience 
as “the one par excellence for the student to 
develop self-awareness and identification with 
the profession and to facilitate his task of 
integrating knowledge, skills and attitudes 
learned in class” (p. 149), and he recognizes 
that “long experience confirms” that these 
goals are best reached when the student is 
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“taking professional responsibility in actual 
performance.” He does not recognize, how- 
ever, that the integration he prizes as a goal 
is the outcome of a carefully planned continu- 
ous interplay of school and agency, with two 
powerful educational persons at both ends— 
the supervisor in the agency and the advisor- 
teacher in the school. Of his plan to divorce 
learning from doing, therefore, putting much 
of the learning of professional content into 
the two undergraduate pre-professional years 
which he sees as a feeder for the one year 
graduate program, I shall say only that it 
seems to me to turn the clock back fifty years, 
and it ignores what other professions have 
meanwhile learned much later than we, about 
graduate professional education. 


When Dr. Ralph Tyler,?° who was the con- 
sultant for the Curriculum Study staff in 
designing and conducting the study, reviewed 
the Hollis Taylor study of social work educa- 
tion in 1951 he said that “evidence had been 
obtained in several professions which showed 
that better performance in professional courses 
is demonstrated by those students whose pre- 
vious education had been broadly based rather 
than by those who had taken specific pre-pro- 
fessional courses.” Dr. Tyler also at that time 
expressed strong approval of the position 
taken in the Hollis Taylor report “that truly 
professional education must be graduate 
work,” 

A criticism which Dr. Tyler made of the 
Hollis Taylor report seems to me equally ap- 
plicable to the Boehm report—surely to 
Volume X: that there was no evidence given 
of the data on which conclusions were based. 
Of such a crucial recommendation as a com- 
plete recasting of a traditional form of educa- 
tion, it is not enough for Dr. Boehm to say that 
“some such arrangement . surely would” 
or “probably would” or “presumably could” 
(p. 151) produce better skilled and more self- 
dependent caseworkers much more quickly 
and more easily, without convincing evidence 
of what is lacking in the present forms of field 
work or what is possible in the sketchily pro- 
posed plan. 


Dr. Boehm’s final words in Volume I, the 
key to the other twelve volumes, are a moving, 


10 Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, Director, Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, California. 
11 Social Service Review, December 1951, p. 534. 
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passionate, humanistic commitment to in. 
dividual man. “Man is more than a physical 
being, he is more than a social and economic 
being, and he is more than a psychic being, 
He is a unique combination of coward and 
hero, troubled and unworried, complicated 
and simple, magnanimous and petty, creative 
and pedestrian. He is the utterly unique and 
precious human” (p. 227). Where, then, along 
the way to Volume X was this “precious 
human” lost? My own answer is that this 
volume represents an over-emphasis on one 
pole of the humanistic-scientific antimony of 
social work. In his attempt to correct what 
he considers to be our errors of vitalism, he 
has moved to a rationalistic, objective sci- 
entism. The fatal flaw in this approach to 
helping people is that it lowers man—reifies 
him—to something that can be controlled 
through a scientific theory about him, and thus 
it threatens to “swallow up the island kingdom 
of the person.” !* 


As social caseworkers we are charged with 
valuing this ‘“island-kingdom,” and_ finding 
ways of engaging with it, without invading or 
controlling it; but we know that the individual 
is not a hermit, and in all his acts he reveals 
the “intersection and harmonizing” of his ex- 
perience with his fellow-man—all this, and 
more! A social work theory must comprehend 
both of what Oppenheimer calls “these two 
complementary views of man,” individual and 
social, recognizing that “neither is reducible 
to the other.” ?*> What impedes our ability to 
use the insights and the searching questions 
which Dr. Boehm urgently offers us in Volume 
X, is the fact that our client, man, is more 
than “nothing but” our questions about him 
and our attempts to overcome his problems 
of social functioning. 


Thus my major criticism of this volume— 
that having recast around a rationalistic frame- 
work of theory borrowed from another, how- 
ever related, field, he has had to recast educa- 
tion, speculatively, in the same terms. Ra- 
tionalism, in favoring the kind of behavior 
which is “ultimately measurable” (p. 34), 
overlooks important areas of human experience 
which are determinative of our whole being, 
and therefore of our choices. Since rationalism 


2 Hans Jonas, op. cit., p. 135-136. 
13 J. Robert Oppenheimer, Science and the Common Under- 
standing, Simon and Schuster, New York, 1953, p. 93. 
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does not engage with what Whitehead call the 
“brute fact”’—‘The manifold resistances of 
the market-place”’—it can the more easily 
make radical proposals. What Dr. Boehm has 
constructed is a radical departure from what 
exists, and in so doing he has overlooked the 
rich fund of valid knowledge of man and of 


process which is implicit in our distinctive 
practice. Volume X will serve an important 
purpose for all of us, for it has placed upon 
us the solemn charge to explicate this dis- 
tinctive knowledge in both humanistic and 
scientific terms, as truly complementary for 
the profession as they are for man. 


EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL GROUP WORK 


Helen U. Phillips 


Chairman, So¢ial Group Work Department 
University of Pennsylvania 


Because services to groups in a wide variety 
of social agencies are presently in a rapid stage 
of development, the Curriculum Study volume 
that deals with professional education for 
social group work may well be of more than 
passing interest to the workers, administrators, 
and boards of child welfare agencies. 


There is a noticeable and steady increase in 
the employment of social workers educated for 
social group work, by institutions and agen- 
cies whose traditional and primary method for 
offering service is social casework. Thus social 
group workers are found in residential ireat- 
ment centers, child care and correctional in- 
stitutions, departments of social welfare, and 
child placing agencies. Indeed, in such settings, 
there is greater opportunity for direct service 
to groups than in the traditional group serv- 
ice agencies (e.g., settlements, community 
centers, youth serving agencies), where im- 
mediately upon graduation from schools of 
social work, social group workers usually 
become unit-administrators and supervisors 
of untrained, part-time and volunteer workers 
who provide the direct service. 


Currently, in an increasing number of social 
agencies, social workers whose specialization 
is the use of the casework method are offering 
services to groups in addition to the continu- 
ing individual casework services. For the case- 
work readers of The Social Group Work 
Method in Social Work Education, there may 
be special interest in some of the questions 
raised in one of the position papers: 
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Comments on Vol. XI, The Social Group 
Work Method in Social Work Education, 
by Marjorie Murphy (176 pages, $2.50). 


“Does any group of students need more or less 
education in the use of knowledge and understand- 
ing of individuals or of groups? . . . Should stu- 
dents have the right to expect that their pro- 
fessional education will equip them to fulfill all 
of the roles of a social worker at a beginning 
level?” 1 


While there is repeated emphasis throughout 
the report on education of professional social 
workers able to use the group work method, 
the focus of the volume is clearly on objectives 
of the curriculum that prepares students for 
the social group work specialization in social 
work. With the new patterns in the job re- 
sponsibilities of both group workers and case- 
workers, it is relevant to consider, in relation 
to practice in the child welfare field, the major 
questions of this volume: What is required 
for professional social work with individuals 
in groups? What are the objectives of pro- 
fessional education for social group work 
practice? 


This project report is in the nature of a com- 
pendium of the views of the nineteen educators 
and practitioners who served as an advisory 
panel, and of the faculty members of the ten 
schools of social work visited by the director 
of the project and author of this volume, Miss 
Marjorie Murphy, professor of social group 
work at the Syracuse University School of 
Social Work. Conclusions, therefore, are put 
forward tentatively in the form of “proposi- 


1Gertrude Wilson, ‘The Social Worker’s Role in Group 
Situations,” in The Social Group Work Method in Social Work 
Education, Appendix C, p.167. 
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tions” (pp. 37-39) and in the form of 
unsolved problems which “require thinking, 
experimentation and further study” (p. 69). 
The author explains the tentativeness of the 
proposals as stemming in part from the youth- 
fulness of the social group work method in so- 
cial work, and partly from the recognized 
need for concentrated effort to clarify the 
theoretical base for social group work practice, 
and come to some agreement about it. 


Following the pattern of all of the projects 
of the Curriculum Study, the assignment was: 
1. to formulate a series of desirable objectives, 
to be determined by judging their importance, 
consistency and compatibility with a statement 
of the nature and function of social group 
work; 2. to review, in the light of educational 
theory, the possibility of the objectives’ being 
learned in the time and conditions available; 
3. (added by the project director) to define 
the level of beginning competence in the prac- 
tice of social group work for which students 
are to be prepared. 


In addition to the consultation from selected 
schools and the advisory panel, the method 
of study consisted of content analysis of 
selected documents. These included four posi- 
tion papers, by Grace Coyle, Clara Kaiser, 
Gisela Konopka and Gertrude Wilson, which 
deal with specific aspects of social group work 
concepts, practice, and problems. They com- 
prise Appendix C of the volume. Other docu- 
ments selected for analysis were published 
writings cited the most frequently in reading 
lists for the group work methods courses in 
schools of social work, unpublished reports and 
statements from schools, and recent studies 
on group work education, practice and em- 
ployment. 


From these documents Miss Murphy listed 
and organized topically the activities and qual- 
ities of the social group worker (Appendix B, 
pp. 82-87). In a brief chapter on “Essential 
Characteristics of Social Group Work Method 
on Which to Base Curriculum Objectives,” 
she notes that most of the statements and 
descriptions in the literature define the group 
worker’s function rather than the method 
itself. 


Out of the data examined, a set of descrip- 
tive “propositions” or assumptions about the 
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group work method was developed, so that a 
key concept for identifying curriculum ob- 
jectives could be formulated. This concept, 
stated in terms of the objective of social group 
work practice, is “enhancement of persons’ 
social functioning through purposeful group 
experience” (pp. 39-40). It is to be assumed 
that the goal of education for social group 
work is to equip students to contribute to 
this professional objective. 


Educational Objectives 


There follows, in a brief chapter on “Educa- 
tional Objectives of the Social Group Work 
Curriculum,” a list of seventeen objectives, 
with brief discussion of each. Again, in the 
pattern of all of the projects of the Curriculum 
Study, both content and behavioral aspects 
of objectives are presented. The three key be- 
haviors—knowledge, attitudes and skill—are 
each qualified by three terms to indicate “dif- 
ferent depths or degrees of learning” (p. 62), 
as follows: knowledge—awareness, familiarity, 
understanding; attitudes—appreciation, ac- 
ceptance, commitment; and_ skill—observa- 
tion, execution, interpretation. Thus qualified, 
the stated objectives deal with: social work 
goals and functions; groups as units of society 
and of social work service; persons as users 
of social work services; psychodynamics of 
individual and group behavior; the agency as 
the provider of services; the community as the 
matrix of social work services; social work 
activities in problem-solving; agency proce- 
dures (e.g., intake, referral, grouping); pro- 
gram media (resources, selection, purpose) ; 
communication skills (interviews, discussion, 
role-playing, recording); personnel processes 
and procedure; and role in relation to co- 
workers. 


This list in no way suggests that there can 
be completely separate compartments for those 
objectives requiring only certain knowledge, 
attitudes or skill. This is commendable, for 
how can they be acquired separately in educa- 
tion for professional use? There is, however, 
an obvious lack of emphasis on the behaviors 
related to skill. A tally of the required be- 
haviors reveals that knowledge is mentioned 
in all seventeen objectives; that for sixteen of 
the seventeen, attitudes are required; and that 
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skill appears as a requirement in only seven. 
Omission of responsible activity, a skill be- 
havior, where it might well have been included 
is illustrated by Objective XI, “understanding 
and appreciation of and ability to observe re- 
sponsibly psycho-dynamics of individual and 
croup behavior” (p. 67). One cannot help 
question why the word affect was not included, 
so that it would read: “. . . and ability to ob- 
serve and affect responsibly psycho-dynamics 
of individual and group behavior.” Un- 
derstanding, appreciation and ability to ob- 
serve responsibly are indeed essential in- 
sredients of professional learning; but unless 


the student learns to act on them, of what 
use are they in helping people to “enhance 


[their] social functioning through purposeful 
group experience’? 


The heavy weighting of knowledge and lack 
of emphasis on skill in performance undoubt- 
edly reflect the educational philosophy that 
permeates the whole of the Curriculum Study. 
This is made explicit in Volume I, which seems 
to separate so sharply the area of knowledge 
from the area of responsible performance, 
skill.2 Its major recommendation calls for a 
continuum which would provide a chronologi- 
cal ordering of first, knowledge; second, 
method; and third, development of skill. The 
last is to be acquired in the practicum year 
that is to follow all course work (except for a 
final summer of two seminars). This proposal, 
and the relatively slight value placed on skill 
requirements in the statement of objectives 
in Volume XI, seem to strike at the very 
heart of the philosophy of professional edu- 
cation for social work which holds that know]- 
edge and accountability for service are mu- 
tually interactive. 


For what is the primary objective of profes- 
sional education? Is it not to develop be- 
ginning competence to perform responsibly? 
Knowing and doing—knowledge and experi- 
ence—are inseparable in professional educa- 
tion. Educational preparation for social work 
is based in practice, where skill in doing is 
tested and developed to a degree of at least 
beginning competence. 








2For reviews of Vol. I see The Social Service Review, 
December 1959; Social Work, October 1959; Social Casework, 
January 1960; Child Welfare, February 1960. 
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It would indeed be difficult, even impossible, 
to formulate a set of objectives for education 
for social group work that would be acceptable 
to all group work educators. One can have only 
respect for the way in which Miss Murphy has 
used the data available to her. Yet, I must 
note a serious omission in the volume’s pre- 
sentation of educational objectives. The con- 
cept of process is not introduced. Possibly, it 
is implied by such phrases as “use of group 
work method,” “implementation” (in problem- 
solving), “share responsibility in performance 
of a variety of procedures,” “respond with both 
empathy and maintenance of the worker role,” 
“ability to participate,” and “ability to facili- 
tate.” But not once in the main headings of 
the seventeen objectives is process made ex- 
plicit. 


Importance of Concept of Process 


In the view of some social work educators, 
of which this reviewer is one, a central objec- 
tive of the social group work curriculum is to 
provide the student with knowledge of process 
as universal to all human growth, both bio- 
logical and psychological; knowledge of the 
significance of its time phases of beginning, 
middle and end; attitudes toward process that 
hold it to be a phenomenon through which in- 
dividual and social growth occurs; skill in 
using process—that is, ability to carry a re- 
sponsible and appropriate part in the social 
group work process, while engaging group 
members in it. If this is valued as the core of 
professional education for social group work, 
then all other objectives will be assessed for 
their contribution to its achievement. 


Like social group work itself, education 
for social group work is a process, one through 
which the student acquires knowledge, at- 
titudes and skill. Through the integration of 
knowledge and experience, provided by care- 
fully related course and field work, he develops 
skill in helping individuals in groups as part of 
a social agency’s service to the community. 


The questions raised and the propositions 
put forward in this volume of the Curriculum 
Study invite the thoughtful consideration of all 
who, as employers, practitioners or educators, 
are concerned with the continuing, sound de- 
velopment of education for social group work. 
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Turre are probably as many different reac- 
tions to the recent White House Conference on 
Children and Youth as there were different 
orientations and exposures of the eight thou- 
sand participants. My reactions are necessarily 
the result of my particular experience there, 
and of my background as an attorney, as a 
layman closely associated with a voluntary 
family and children’s agency, and as a director 
of the Child Welfare League of America. 










































































Since I was a member of the President’s 
National Committee for the Golden Anniver- 
sary White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, I was able to acquire an over-all, 
if somewhat superficial, view of what went into 
the planning of the conference. At the con- 
ference I served as chairman of the Forum 
on Nurture—Family Life: Activities and 
Practices in Child Bearing and Child Rear- 
ing, one of the eighteen forums into which 
the conference was divided. I visited twelve 
of the work groups dealing with  sub- 
topics of that forum. Subsequently I chaired 
the committee which consolidated the resolu- 
tions drafted by these work groups for pre- 
sentation at the forum, and presided over the 
final session of the forum at which these 
resolutions were submitted and voted upon. 


The meetings in Washington had been pre- 
ceded by a year of study and meetings of 
citizens’ committees, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, in each state. The committees assessed 
the achievements of the past ten years and 
the current unmet needs.! The national organ- 
izations serving children and youth reviewed 
and submitted reports of their programs.” Ex- 


1The States Report on Children and Youth, Golden An- 
niversity White House Conference on Children and Youth, 330 
Independence Ave., S.W., Washington 25, D. C., 1960. 

2 Focus on Children and Youth: Report of National Organiza- 
tions, Golden Anniversity White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, 330 Independence Ave., S.W., Washington, D. C., 
1960. 
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perts in their fields contributed to three vol- 
umes of essays reflecting the state of our 
knowledge about children, their needs, poten- 
tialities and problems.* For each major theme 
of the conference, background information had 
been assembled for the participants. 


Considering its scope and size, and all the 
complications that could and did arise, the 
conference was extremely well organized. The 
smoothness with which it ran was due not only 
to the planning and organization, but also to 
the serious-mindedness of the delegates and 
the other participants. I was most impressed 
with the continued attention to duty of almost 
everyone present. There were little or no extra- 
curricular distractions, and everyone worked 
hard. Attendance at the theme assemblies, the 
forum sessions and the work groups each 
day was uniformly high. Almost all the speak- 
ers made important contributions that helped 
the delegates carry out their assignments in 
the work groups. At the final forum legislative 
session in which the resolutions were to be 
presented, when many delegates could have 
been expected to be tired of the process, the 
turn-out was nearly 100 percent. 


The Resolutions 


It is difficult to assess intelligently, without 
extensive study, the product of the conference. 
The opportunity to bring together and ex- 
change information and ideas made it possible 
to produce in writing—with all the unavoida- 
ble inconsistences resulting from the method 
used and the limited time available—recom- 
mendations upon which we can meditate for 
the next ten years and which will stimulate 
us to take necessary action. On these I will 
make only a few comments. 


8 The Nation’s Children: Vol. 1, The Family and Social 
Change, Vol. II, Development and Education, Vol. III, Prob- 
lems and Prospects, Columbia University Press, N. Y., 1960. 
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Support for many divergent points of view 
can be found in the resolutions, even in their 
abridged form.* For example, a separate ma- 
jority and minority report were submitted on 
the question of family spacing; after the ma- 
jority report had been adopted, the minority 
report was independently voted upon and also 
adopted. 


It is gratifying to find in many of the 
adopted resolutions, coming out of various 
groups, a repeated insistence upon the es- 
sentiality of maintaining and protecting the 
family as the basic unit of society and as the 
best milieu for the successful rearing of chil- 
dren. However, other resolutions are to be 
found which are philosophically inconsistent 
with this attitude. One might be particularly 
concerned about the number of work groups 
which concluded that the already over-bur- 
dened local school systems should assume still 
further responsibility for the development of 
our youth, particularly in areas which have, 
at least traditionally, been deemed the primary 
responsibility of the family unit and which are 
not, strictly speaking, a part of the “educa- 
tional” process. 


Some people may be seriously concerned 
about the conclusions in many forums that the 
Federal government should be expected to 
solve the problems of modern society, or at 
least provide the money for solving them. At 
the same time, there were many resolutions 
asserting the basic responsibility of local 
groups and communities to work out their own 
problems. 


In regard to human rights, an unequivocal 
stand was taken against discrimination in edu- 
cation, housing and employment. 


Finally, a word might be said about youth 
participation at the conference. While many 
demonstrated a natural lack of maturity, it 
surprised many adults to find that the young 
people were firmer and more courageous than 
they in insisting upon high standards of con- 
duct and strict discipline. Contrasting with 
the complacency of many adults was their re- 
fusal to accept as accomplished facts many 
things of which they did not approve. 


4 Recommendations: Composite Report of Forum Findings, 
Golden Anniversary White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1960. 
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The full value and impact of the conference 
cannot be known for a number of years to 
come. Many speakers and other commentators 
made a good deal of the fact that a substantial 
number of the recommendations of the 1950 
White House Conference, and even of the 
conferences held in the early decades, have not 
yet been carried out. If this is to be the meas- 
ure of the worth of the 1960 conference, the 
speakers in 1970 will probably have a field day. 


The Worth of the Conference 


But in my opinion the worth and success of 
the conference lies in the fact that eight 
thousand people came together for four days 
and discussed seriously how American society 
is carrying out its responsibility to the next 
generation, and how it can improve what has 
been done in the past. To produce a meeting of 
the minds on a single program, or any erudite 
blueprint for the future of our children and 
youth, is not only impossible but may even be 
undesirable. The interchange of ideas and in- 
formation, and the exposure of a wide variety 
of people to each other in a common purpose, 
can result in their taking back something 
more than they brought. All therefore have a 
greater potential contribution to make in their 
own small segment of the country. This out- 
come of the conference alone is worth the 
time and expense of every person who at- 
tended, and will ultimately be of value, even 
though the experts may have difficulty putting 
their finger on concrete evidence of progress 
in the exact areas of their interest. 


The executive director of the conference, at 
the conclusion of the meetings, gave this 
evaluation: 


“The conference produced a focus of attention 
on unmet needs. The conference produced an in- 
ventory in every community and in every state 
and territory, an inventory of unmet needs. These 
needs can be met only if and when the citizens of 
our towns and our states decide to act. Finally, 
the conference produced a climate of public opin- 
ion favorable to action. ... 

‘To find the results of the 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth first one must 
look into the hearts and the minds of more than 
six million citizens who took part in preparatory 
activities throughout the United States, its terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia. Even this is 
not enough, for more of the results of the con- 
ference will be written into the statute books of 
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our states and counties, and the ordinances and 
regulations of our municipalities over the next 
ten years. The results will be reflected in the 
programs of voluntary and governmental agencies 
and organizations, in new techniques and methods 
that are developed to deal with social problems, 
and in the success we achieve in serving the funda- 
mental purpose of the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth—to promote opportunities 
for children and youth to realize their full po- 
tential for a creative life in freedom and dignity.” ° 


READERS’ FORUM 


Psychiatric Consultation 
To the Editor: 


I would like to make a few observations on 
Dr. Alfred Joyce’s article, “Psychiatric Con- 
sultation in a Child Welfare Agency,” in the 
April issue of CHILD WELFARE. 


For a number of reasons (of which the 
prestige factor is not a minor one), social 
agencies have long regarded psychiatric con- 
sultation as a most desirable adjunct to their 
services. From all indications the utilization 
of such consultants is on the increase. This is 
especially evident in the field of public welfare 
(lately public assistance as well as child wel- 
fare divisions) where, up to recent years, com- 
paratively minimal use has been made of psy- 
chiatric consultation. Publications dealing with 
various phases of its use continue to mount, 
which is as it should be if we are to benefit 
from the comparison of experiences concern- 
ing this aspect of agency functioning. 


My comments on Dr. Joyce’s contribution 
to this growing body of knowledge pertain 
only to the latter part of his paper, particu- 
larly the section sub-titled, “Transference in 
Consultation.” It is difficult to judge from Dr. 
Joyce’s presentation whether he is (1) virtu- 
ally equating all “problems” that arise be- 
tween doctor and social worker during con- 
sultation with transference phenomena (i.e. 
stemming from the worker’s early childhood 
experiences) or whether he (2) regards trans- 
ference phenomena as one source of difficulties 
between doctor and social worker which so 
commonly interfere with effective collabora- 


5 Ephraim 
April 2, 1960. 


Gomberg, “Decade of Progress,’? news release, 
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tion. I would like to assume that in actual 
practice Dr. Joyce does not confine himself to 
the first frame of reference. To do so, and 
consequently overlook or minimize other fac- 
tors at hand in a consultant-consultee situa- 
tion, might well engender more of the very 
same “symptoms” in the social worker which 
the doctor sees as barriers to adequate use 
of consultation. 


Other factors operative in the consultation 
relationship have been described at length 
in numerous publications in recent years. 
Boehm,! for example, in an especially well 
put, concise treatment, considers four sets of 
factors—status, personality, communication 
and agency—which operate in a “dynamic in- 
teraction within the consultant-consultee re- 
lationship.” Thus, appropriate attention is 
directed to strains affecting the consultation 
which derive essentially from pervasive socio- 
cultural forces (e.g., role and status differen- 
tials and socially defined authority). Such an 
orientation—analysis of the consultation rela- 
tionship in terms of a broader socio-psycho- 
logical phenomenon—is also the general ap- 
proach of Thickstun in his description of his 
role as a psychiatric consultant.” It would 
seem, then, that Dr. Joyce is expanding on 
only one facet of the doctor—social worker 
relationship, but presumably he does not in- 
tend to indicate that transference phenomena, 
deriving from the social worker's early child- 
hood, can entirely account for the variety of 
“relationship problems” which often disrupt 
the consultation process. 





Jack L. RoacHu 


Casework Consultant 
New York State Dept. of Social 
Welfare, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AUTHOR’s REPLY 
To the Editor: 


A few brief comments on Mr. Roach’s ob- 
servations concerning my article “Psychiatric 
Consultation in a Child Welfare Agency”: 


I have tried to convey in my article the fact 
that transference, positive or negative, occurs 
in varying degrees in all relationships. Trans- 


1 Werner W. Boehm, ‘The Professional Relationship between 
Consultant and Consultee,” American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, April 1956. 

2 James T. Thickstun, M.D., ‘Psychiatric Consultation with 
Staff of a Maternity Home,’ CHttp Wetrare, March 1960. 
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ference is an unconscious mechanism outside 
of our awareness. It is one factor in relation- 
ships, but so basic that it is involved in ego 
and superego development of the personality. 
I feel that the social worker should be aware of 
it in clients and in himself. Many view trans- 
ference as a negative mechanism, whereas I 
see it as something positive, for without it 
relationships would be dull and boring. 


A successful psychiatric consultation is one 
in which the psychiatrist and the social worker 
can effect a good relationship. Success in teach- 
ing is the ability first to effect a healthy, non- 
distorted relationship and then convey factual 
material. Without a good relationship, facts 
will be memorized briefly but not integrated 
and utilized. The psychiatrist hopes to give 
the atmosphere of freedom and non-judgment 
so that the worker can correct any distorted 
emotional reactions he might have in the 
consultation. 


I am not saying that all problems arising 
between doctor and social worker are a result 
of transference phenomena. There are many 
reality factors which I cannot elaborate on. 
are not such factors “status” and 
“agency” externals, and are they not in- 
fluenced by our past experiences? ‘“Person- 
ality” and “communication” are inherent and 
intrinsic parts of the ego and superego, which 
are developed and influenced by parents. en- 
vironment, family constellation, social status 
and inheritance. 


as 


There seems to be confusion in Mr. Roach’s 
mind that transference is divorced from en- 
vironmental and cultural factors. This is not 
so. In the development of the ego and the 
superego, these external factors play an ex- 
tremely important role and shape our rela- 
tionships positively or negatively in varying 
degrees. Transference in the psychiatric con- 
sultation is a primary factor, whereas status, 
agency, etc. are external and secondary factors. 


If the social worker and doctor know more 
about themselves, there will be less distortion 
of reality and greater concentration on the 
problems at hand. 


ALFRED R. Joyce, M.D. 
Director of the New York Foundling Hospital 
Mental Hygiene and Guidance Clinic, 
Associate Professor of Psychiatry, 
Fordham University School of Social Service, N. Y. 
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Community Planning 
To the Editor: 


I am writing to call the attention of your 
readers to the article ““The New Look in Com- 
munity Planning,” by Violet M. Sieder, in the 
April 1960 issue of SoctaL Work. I believe 
that this article will be of major interest to 
many of the readers of CHtLp WELFARE who 
are in communities where the community plan- 
ning structure has been or is about to be 
altered. Miss Sieder is widely experienced in 
community organization and has most recently 
been a staff member of CCC and a teacher of 
community organization at the New York 
School of Social Work and Brandeis Univer- 
sity. 


Her article analyzes in a cogent manner the 
assets and liabilities of the streamlined com- 
munity planning structure which has recently 
emerged in several communities. These com- 
munity councils are characterized by their non- 
representative nature, their lack of accounta- 
bility to the community, and the absence of 
substantial channels of communication be- 
tween many community groups interested in 
social planning and the planners, as well as 
the diminution of communication with direct 
service agencies. She believes that such nar- 
rowing and centralization of planning respon- 
sibility is a major step in the wrong direction, 
and concludes that “paternalism which plans 
for and not with the community weakens its 
potential for self help and overlooks the re- 
sponsibility of the planning organization for 
discovering and developing new leadership in 
every walk of life as a goal equivalent with 
that of attainment of specific service goals.” 


The considerations so ably presented by 
Miss Sieder are frequently not presented in a 
balanced way when such changes are being 
proposed in the name of efficiency. Therefore 
I believe that her article is particularly im- 
portant to the board and staff members of 
child welfare agencies who believe that their 
broader responsibility for the welfare of all 
children of their community must be carried 
out through joint action with many community 
sources in the social planning structure. 

PERRY B. HALL 
Executive Secretary, Family and 


Children’s Service, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Children in Need of Parents, by Henry S. Maas 
and Richard E. Engler, New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1959, 462 pp., $7.50. 


This report of the Child Welfare League 
of America’s study on children in foster care 
brings to an end the era of half truths, untruths 
and conjecture about the foster care of children 
in this country. There are still questions to be 
answered, but the major findings provide 
knowledge on which both immediate and long 
range program planning can be based. We have 
facts to use in assessing what is happening 
to the 268,000 children in foster care, in plan- 
ning for their care and protection, and in seek- 
ing a better way of life for these ‘orphans of 
the living.” The study, involving sixty child 
caring agencies in nine carefully selected 
American communities, provides basic facts 
about 4,281 children and detailed information 
about the 882 children in the sample selected 
for intensive study. This study is unique in 
that its findings about the children and their 
parents are presented against the backdrop 
of the communities studied. The information 
about the influence of community attitudes, 
legal structures, and agency relationships on 
the fate of children in need of care is as valua- 
ble for social planners as the facts about the 
children themselves. 


The scope of the study and the method 
used give it a three dimensional quality—the 
child, his family and his community. Two 
teams, each made up of a social worker and a 
sociologist, studied a selected sample of all 
of the children in foster care in nine widely 
separated communities in the United States. 
Eight of the communities were studied in 
pairs of two; rural, small urban, urban and 
metropolitan. The ninth was used for testing 
the findings and hypotheses resulting from 
the study of the first eight. That a tremendous 
amount of work went into the selection of the 
communities and in preparing them for the 
study is evident from the results. The facts 
about the 4,281 children and their parents 
came from agency records. The facts about 
the communities came from an extensive re- 
view of written material available about each 
community, including census data, laws, 
agency reports, previous studies and publica- 
tions of the Chamber of Commerce. This was 
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supplemented by personal interviews with key 
people and by the observations of the research 
staff members as they lived and worked in 
the communities involved. 


Admittedly, any review of Children in Need 


of Parents can only touch lightly on a few | 


high spots of the study, selected honestly but 
subjectively by the reviewer. Seen through the 
eves of a social worker engaged in the ad- 
ministration of a public child welfare program, 
the study presents many challenges to pre- 
viously accepted practices and concepts. My 
emphasis will be on the ones which directly 
influence social planning. 


The following are just a few of the facts 
presented about the children studied. They 
have grave significance to social agencies and 
those administrators and boards responsible 
for providing care to children in need of par- 
ents. 


Foster care is not “temporary” care. In 
the nine communities studied there is little 
likelihood that more than 25 percent of the 
children in care can ever return home. 

Marital breakdown is the greatest single 
reason for placement. The number of chil- 
dren needing placement is not apt to de- 
crease unless marital counseling becomes 
more readily available. 


Children removed from their parents 
through court order tend to remain in long 
term foster care. 


Parents who participated in planning 
with agencies for foster care of their chil- 
dren either released them for adoption 
eventually or worked toward getting them 
back home. 


The child placed in a community away 
from his parents has less chance of return- 
ing home than the child placed in his 
home community. 


Even the best foster care cannot meet 
the child’s need for the security of a 
home of his own, and for a family and so- 
cial identity. 

Frequent change of placement is more 
disturbing to the child than a long period 
of time in placement. 

The child who remains in foster care 
more than eighteen months has little chance 
of leaving it. 

The nine communities studied differed as 
much in social and cultural characteristics as 
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in geography. The study identifies the forces 
within each community which influence the 
care of children, and relates them to the find- 
ings about the individual children studied. 
The following conclusions, based on the study, 
can be of inestimable value to individuals and 
agencies committed to sound social planning. 

1. The type and number of foster care 
placements reflect the prevailing social climate 
and the culture of a community. 

2. Community attitudes and cultural pat- 
terns affect the availability of care and qual- 
ity of care children receive. 

3. Legal systems are the result not only 
of statutes, but of the way in which the judge 
and others in the community see the judicial 
role in relation to children and rights of 
parents. 

4. The legal svstems of some communities 
have a “childs’ right”? emphasis while others 
have a “‘parents’ rights” emphasis. 

5. The relationship between the legal and 
the welfare worlds has a bearing on whether 
or not the child receives care to meet his in- 
dividual needs. 

6. Collaboration among welfare agencies in 
a community provides a greater variety of 
services to meet the changing needs of children, 
and a more orderly placement picture. 


7. Adoption programs are influenced both 
by cultural patterns of the community and by 
concepts of individual agency staff members. 

8. The conviction and philosophy of the so- 
cial work community have a direct bearing on 
how children are cared for, and on the degree 
of knowledge and the kinds of attitudes the 
whole community holds toward child care. 


The impact and the influence of the above 
factors can only be appreciated by seeing how 
they operated in determining the fate of chil- 
dren in each community setting studied. 


Recommendations to Communities 


In the last chapter of Children in Need of 
Parents, Joseph H. Reid, executive director 
of the Child Welfare League of America, 
presents the need for action and recommends 
the steps which should be followed by every 
community which is concerned about its chil- 
dren and their future. He strongly advocates 
that those responsible for the care of children 
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in every state, city and rural area know the 
conditions of their children in foster care. In 
addition, they must know those community 
forces which need modification if more ade- 
quate care is to be provided. The methods used 
in the League study can be adapted to any 
setting. The type of analysis will provide the 
facts which the community and social agencies 
must have to intelligently develop an adequate 
program of foster care for children and their 
parents. 


In addition to providing facts about the 
children and their parents such a study must 
include an analysis of community attitudes 
toward social problems affecting families and 
children. This will require an examination not 
only of existing laws relating to children but 
also of the way in which the laws are being 
interpreted. It will necessitate an honest ap- 
praisal of the network of agency services and 
an evaluation of the extent to which they are 
meeting the needs of families and children. 


Social agencies may gain some comfort from 
this statement by Mr. Reid in his chapter on 
recommendations: “This study makes clear 
that communities must understand their re- 
sponsibility for their children who are in need 
of parents and assume it, for social agencies 
cannot by any means do the entire job alone.” 
Social agencies can and must, however, take 
the leadership in helping communities achieve 
that understanding and accept their responsi- 
bilities. Someone has said that the social agen- 
cies serve as the conscience of the community. 
In that role they must stimulate concern for 
children and provide facts on which to base 
action, and they must be flexible in adjust- 
ing program to meet existing need. The com- 
munities need to know what goes into pre- 
ventive social services. They need to recognize 
those factors and influences which threaten 
family stability. And they need to identify 
troubled families and provide a system of help 
to them before a point of no return is reached 
for the children. This takes knowledge, plan- 
ning and cooperation among all concerned. 


The social agencies too, must be willing and 
able to look at themselves. Are their convic- 
tions child centered or agency centered? Are 
they able to adjust to other professional dis- 
ciplines and to work with their members 
toward the best interest of children? Are they 
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and the members of the judiciary making the 
best use of existing laws and working toward 
improved legislation where needed? Do agen- 
cies in the community have established chan- 
nels of communication? Is there full recogni- 
tion of the interrelated responsibility of 
agencies and other professional groups, and is 
there maximum utilization of the resources of 
each? 


These are among the questions which must 
be asked and answered. Only when they can 
be answered affirmatively are we apt to find 
that services are being given to prevent family 
breakdown, the child’s needs are being met on 
an individual basis, and the social and legal 
systems are working together in the interest 
of families and children. 


Much has been said about the way in which 
Children in Need of Parents is written and the 
difficulties one encounters in reading it. The 
fact remains, however, that the findings of the 
study are presented in a graphic forceful 
manner which leaves no doubt as to their 
authenticity, importance and significance. It 
should be “required reading” for all who have 
responsibility for providing services to chil- 
dren and their parents, or for planning for 
their welfare. 

SARA R. CALDWELL 


Chief of Social Administration 
State Department of Public Welfare 
Mississippi 


The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, Vol. XIII, 
edited by Ruth Eissler, Anna Freud et al. New 
York: International Universities Press, 1958, 573 
pp., $8.50. 

The 1958 edition of this popular series on 
psychoanalytic studies of children offers its 
usual excellent pot-pourri of something for 
everybody. 


Four of the twenty-two papers are in me- 
morial to Ernst Kris, one of the original 
members of the editorial board. The contribu- 
tors have selected for elaboration that aspect 
of Kris’s work which is of particular interest 
to them. Thus Anna Freud, in her article 
“Child Observation and Prediction of Devel- 
opment,” discusses Kris’s interest in predict- 
ing the existence of an emotional disorder in 
a child prior to its actual breakthrough to 
the surface. She emphasizes the vital impor- 
tance of such an early diagnosis for treatment 
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purposes, in the belief that early therapeutic 
intervention may shorten the treatment period 
by many months, and she stresses the need 
to offer therapy to such children even before 
overt symptoms have developed. 


She points to our failure to follow through 
on our confirmed findings that an emotionally 
withdrawn mother in a depressive or schizo- 
phrenic episode may severely traumatize her 
young infant, even though the wounds may 
not show for many years. She believes that 
we are much more aware of the mother’s need 
for the infant than of the deadly effect that 
this may have on the infant. She feels that 
unless the infant is somehow protected imme- 
diately, perhaps by the addition to the family 
of a substitute mother, by the time the moth- 
er’s ability to properly mother the child has 
been freed it may be too late as far as the 
child is concerned—even if the mother is 
receiving treatment. She leaves us with the 
unanswered question of when is it justified 
to interfere although the intervention may be 
unwelcome or even harmful to the mother. 


Anna Freud is represented by another paper 
on “Adolescence,” in which she reviews and 
summarizes some of the basic literature as well 
as her own views on the subject. She stresses 
the healthy implications of adolescent up- 
heavals, the reasons for their occurring, the 
types of analytic goals that may be necessary, 
and why it is so difficult to analyze the 
adolescent. 


She points out that adolescence is by its 
nature an interruption of peaceful growth and 
that the maintenance of a steady equilibrium 
during the adolescent process is abnormal. As 
difficult as is the turmoil of the adolescent, 
she believes that it is a necessary step of 
readjustment in preparation for adulthood. 
The adolescent upheavals, she states, are only 
external indications that these internal adjust- 
ments are in progress. She thinks that the 
delay of such upheavals past fifteen or sixteen 
years of age may be evidence of excessive and 
crippling defenses on the part of the child 
who is afraid to grow up. 


There is also an interesting summary by 
Elizabeth Geleerd of “Borderline States” in 
children, in which she discusses the various 
types of childhood psychoses. 
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René Spitz, in an article on “Genesis of 
Superego Components,” describes the three 
earliest types of interaction between a mother 
and infant and their importance as the earliest 
roots of the child’s later superego and ego 
ideals. 


David Beres also has an article on the 
formation of the superego, based on his expe- 
riences with children in placement at the 
Pleasantville Cottage School of the Jewish 
Child Care Association. 


Phyllis Greenacre, in an essay on “The 
Family Romance of the Artist,” discusses five 
men of genius and attempts to reconstruct 
their childhood from writings by and about 
them. Greenacre believes that in the creative 
artist there exist certain inborn qualities of 
greater sensory responsiveness, greater per- 
ceptiveness of the environment and a special 
sensitivity to rhythm and form, as well as 
heightened personal relationships. 


In an article on “Shaw’s Childhood and 
Pygmalion,” Philip Weissman attempts to 
prove through a psychoanalytically-oriented 
examination of the play that the plot actually 
reflects the author’s early life and family 
history. 


The annual concludes with a complete 
bibliography of the writings of Ernst Kris. 


This thirteenth volume continues the edi- 
tors’ previous policy of publishing stimulating 
and outstanding theoretical and clinical pa- 
pers based on an analytic understanding of 
the child. However, I am troubled by two 
tendencies that were less conspicuous in pre- 
vious editions. In contrast to the brilliant 
practical papers by child analysts seen in 
the earlier annuals, we seem to be getting 
more articles based on theoretical reconstruc- 
tions drawn from the analyses of adults. Thus 
Kurt Eissler, who is not a child analyst, 
Writes on the psychoanalytic treatment of 
adolescents. He suggests that the child analyst 
utilize four different analytic techniques de- 
pending on the stage of therapy. His paper 
has some interesting comments on the Bible, 
including a categorical statement that “the 
illogic in the text is a prerequisite for its 
hypnotic effect.” But his theoretical notions 
of how to analyze adolescents are best de- 
scribed in his own introductory statement 
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that “I have not actually used the projected 
technique nor do I claim to have mastered it 
and offer only a construct built on chance 
observation and applied theory.” 


Looking at a few of the other articles by 
analysts who work with adults, one sometimes 
has the uncomfortable feeling that their won- 
derful reconstructions are no more than beau- 
tiful flights of fantasy. They may even be 
true. However, the failure to include in the 
case histories a study of the significant ex- 
periences between the child and the caretaking 
adults in the first few years of the child’s 
life leaves this reviewer with the occasional 
thought that some of these articles would do 
better in a book of science fiction than in a 
book of science. 


The other troubled reaction of this reviewer 
concerns the increasing amount of gobblede- 
gook present in a few of the papers. A special 
shorthand and language peculiar to psycho- 
analysis may be a necessity for articles on 
psychoanalytic observation. But where both 
a textbook and a dictionary of psychonanalysis 
are required to translate some of the state- 
ments into English, one is left with the wistful 
reflection that we have come a long way from 
Freud. 

NER LITTNER, M.D. 
Psychiatric Consultant, Illinois Children’s 
Home & Aid Society; Clinical Assistant 
Professor of Psychiatry, U. of Illinois 
College of Medicine 


Eastern Regional Conference 


The Eastern Regional Conference will be 
held next year on April 13, 14 and 15 at the 
Statler Hotel in New York City. 


Social Service Exchange Pamphlets 


The Newton Conference, 311 S. Juniper 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa., will be glad to fill 
orders for the two pamphlets on the social serv- 
ice exchange which Marguerite Gane reviewed 
in the June issue of CHILD WELFARE. The 
Newton Conference Papers 1959, containing 
“Interagency Communication” and “The Role 
of the Social Service Exchange,’ and The 
Social Service Exchange—A Professional Serv- 
ice are each 50 cents. 
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CLASSIFIED PERSONNEL OPENINGS 


Classified personnel advertisements are inserted at the rate of 15 cents per word; boxed ads $7.50 per inch; | 
minimum insertion $3.00. Deadline for acceptance or cancellation of ads is sixth of month preceding month of| 
publication. Ads listing box numbers or otherwise not identifying the agency are accepted only when accom- 
panied by statement that person currently holding the job knows ad is being placed. 


SOCIAL WORKER for both case- 
work and group work. Florence 
Crittenton Home for unwed moth- 
ers. Requirements: Minimum 1 
year’s post-graduate training in 
school of social work, 2 years’ full- 
time paid casework experience. Sal- 
ary $4800 per year. Write: Mrs. 
Lois M. Clark, Executive Director, 
Florence Crittenton Home, 1022 E. 
Garfield, Phoenix, Ariz. 


CASEWORKERS—Several imme- 
diate openings for mature, flexible, 
competent persons. Challenging 
work situation. Required: MSW, 
with or without experience in child 
or family welfare agency. Salary re- 
lated to applicant’s qualifications. 
Fringe benefits. Write: The Adop- 
tion Institute, 1026 S. Spaulding 
Ave., Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES—Openings for two 
caseworkers with graduate training 
in expanding family and child wel- 
fare agency—multiple services in- 
cluding marital counseling, unmar- 
ried parents, financial assistance, 
child placement in foster home care 
and group care, psychiatric consul- 
tation. Highly qualified supervision. 
Standard personnel practices. Op- 
portunities for advancement. Sal- 
ary, $4836-$6656 depending on 
training and experience. Write: Rev. 
William J. Barry, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Catholic Welfare Bureau, 855 
S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 17, 
Calif. 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
WORKERS for Southern California 
county. Opportunities in adoption 
included. Worker II ($5718-$6900) 
requires year’s graduate study in so- 
cial work and 2 years’ experience or 
2 years’ graduate study. Worker I 
($5142-$6192) requires 1 year’s 
graduate study in social work. Paid 
vacation and sick leave, part-paid 
health insurance, liberal retirement 
benefits. County Personnel, Court- 
house, San Bernardino, Calif. 


CHILD WELFARE . 


| CASEWORK SPECIALIST, 
male, for residential treat- 
| ment unit for boys. Psychia- 
tric orientation. Responsi- 
bilities include work with 
children, parents, residential 
staff, psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, and teachers. Prefer 
experienced worker. MSW 
from accredited school of so- 
cial work required. Retire- 
ment plan, Social Security 
coverage, good personnel 
practices, health insurance, 
member CWLA. Salary com- 
mensurate with training and 
experience. Vista Del Mar 
Child- Care Service, 3200 
Motor Ave., Los Angeles 34, 
Calif. 











CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
WORKER. Approximately $507- 
$559 per month. Immediate open- 
ings in adoptions, child placement 
and protective services for social 
workers with 1 year graduate social 
work. No experience necessary. 
High professional standards and 
advancement opportunities. Write 
County Personnel, 403 Civic Center 
San Diego 1, Calif. 


FAMILY and CHILD WELFARE 
WORKERS. Highest professional 
standards. Can appoint at a starting 
salary up to $6690, according to 
training and experience. Executive 
Director, Catholic Social Service, 
1825 Mission St., San Francisco 3, 
Calif. 


CASEWORKER female, MSW for 
new Protestant adoption agency. 
Good supervision. Diversified case- 
load includes natural parents, chil- 
dren and adoptive applicants. Sal- 
ary dependent upon experience. 
Applicants must be Evangelical 
Protestants. For details write: Dr. 
Walter L. Penner, Evangelical Wel- 
fare Agency, 15842 E. Russell St., 
Whittier, Calif. 


CASEWORKER: Lutheran agency 
giving service to children, unmar- 
ried mothers, and families has 
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. - . 
openings for fully trained case- 


workers. Excellent opportunity for 
living and working in colorful Col- 
orado. Contact: Leland C. Johnson, 
Executive Director, Lutheran Sery- 
ice Society, 314 14th St., Denver 2, 
Colo. 


—— 


CASEWORKERS in private, non- 
sectarian, statewide, multiple agency 
providing family counseling; board- 
ing, day care and adoption home 
placements; comprehensive services 
to unmarried mothers; residential 
treatment for emotionally disturbed 
children; and protective services. 
Controlled case loads, excellent 
supervision, psychiatric consultation, 
student training program. MSW 
required. $4800-$7000. Initial sal- 
ary based on qualifications. C. Rol- 
lin Zane, Executive Director, Chil- 


dren’s Services of Connecticut, 
1680 Albany Ave., Hartford §, 
Conn. 


GROUP WORKER. Residential 
treatment center for emotionally 
disturbed children ages 6-12. Work} 
With small groups in treatment- 
oriented group work program, some 
supervisory responsibility. Excel- 
lent supervision, psychiatric con- 
sultation. Required: MSW, experi- 
ence in direct work with small 
groups. Male, $4800-$7000. Initial 
salary based on qualifications. C. 
Rollin Zane, Executive Director, 
Children’s Services of Connecticut, 
1680 Albany Ave., Hartford 5, 
Conn. 


LE 





CASEWORKER II or III 
for multiple-function child 
placement agency to be re- 
sponsible for cottage placed || 
and foster home placed chil- 
dren and their families. Psy- 
chiatric orientation, excellent 
supervision, MSW required. 
Retirement plan, Social Se- 
curity and good _ personnel 
practices, health insurance, 
member CWLA. Salary: 
Caseworker II, $450-$563; 
Caseworker III, $503-$629. 
Vista Del Mar Child-Care 
Service, 3200 Motor Ave., 
Los Angeles 34, Calif. 




















